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JOHN P. MANNING, PHOTOGRAPHER, PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


THE JONATHAN SMITH MEMORIAL 


Placed in Lanesboro, Massachusetts, by the Sons of the Revolution, in August, 1908 


The inscription written and arranged by President Eliot of Harvard University 
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INVITATION. 


* pasagase are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 

* » 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


erkshire County, Massachusetts, a region 

rich in natural beauties, is rich in historic 
scenes as well, and its citizens have been patri- 
otically busy, especially of recent years, in 
marking places made memorable in the past. 
The site of old Fort Massachusetts, at Blackin- 
ton, was indicated years ago by the planting of 
an elm, which is now one of the finest trees in 
the state. A beautiful monument to the friendly 
Indians of Stockbridge has stood iong in that 
town, and chimes given by the late David 
Dudley Field mark the site of the Indian Mis- 
sion Church. The site of the Indian fort on 
the Housatonic River, at Great Barrington, is 
pointed out by a boulder. At Lenox stands a 
monument to Major-General Paterson, who 
was present at the Battle of Lexington and 
active at the Siege of Boston. Long ago 
Lanesboro named ‘‘Constitution Hill’’ in honor 
of a departed worthy, Jonathan Smith, ‘‘the 
man who saved the Constitution,’’ and within 
the last year another tribute to the same ster- 
ling character, a memorial boulder, has been 
unveiled in the town that cherishes his name 
and deed. 

It will be remembered that the national Con- 
stitution, after being adopted by the Convention 
of 1787, was sent to the states for ratification. 
Delaware, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Georgia 
and Connecticut accepted it, and then ‘‘all eyes 
were turned toward Massachusetts.’’ The Fed- 
eral Convention, a body of three hundred dele- 
gates, assembled at Boston in September, 1787, 
and remained in session until February 6, 1788. 
Seventeen of the delegates had participated in 
Shays’s Rebellion ; many were sincerely distrust- 
ful of the powers proposed to be conferred upon 
Congress. The Anti-Federalists seemed liable 
to triumph, when Jonathan Smith of Lanes- 
boro, ‘‘a plain man, who got his living by the 
plow,’’ asked leave to say a few words to his 
**brother plow-joggers,’’ and treated the ques- 
tion with a rugged sincerity and sense that 
compelled conviction. Massachusetts adopted 
the Constitution by a majority of nineteen, and 
states that had been wavering were influenced 
thus to follow their old leader. 

The cover-page picture shows the Smith 
memorial, a twelve-ton boulder, which bears 
an inscription written by President Eliot of 
Harvard. Berkshire Chapter, Sons of the 
American Revolution, promoted this tribute, 
the Berkshire Bar Association cordially codp- 
erated, and many prominent citizens joined in 
dedicatory exercises to honor the memory of the 
sturdy old farmer-statesman. 

& 

corn exhibition, designed to show what can 

still be done in the cultivation of this native 
staple, is proposed for next autumn by the 
New England Homestead, and approved by 
many to whom the idea has been presented. 
President Butterfield of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College also approves, but would 
broaden the plan. ‘‘Why not combine the corn 
exposition and the apple show?’’ he asks. 
Either way, the exposition would be interest- 
ing, and it might prove stimulating. If he 
could use machinery as freely as the Western 
farmer does, or even if he could be sure of help, 
the New England farmer would doubtless raise 
more corn. Possibly, at present prices, he 
could be encouraged to ‘‘take chances.’’ But 
he has no reason to fear Western competition 
with the products of his orchard, and that 
would be a very useful show which prompted 
him to give it better care. 

& 


he household belongings of the late George 

F. Parkman, a citizen of wealth and 
culture who left several million dollars to 
maintain Boston Common and other public 
parks, went under the hammer a fortnight ago, 
and realized prices which showed the fervent 
interest that real antiques command. A ma- 
hogany sofa sold for six hundred dollars; a 
pair of brass mantle lamps, with crystal pend- 
ants, for three hundred and fifty-five dollars; 
an old bronze clock for one hundred and forty- 
five dollars; a brass fender for twenty-nine 
dollars; a silver ladle, made by Paul Revere, 
for four hundred dollars, and a single spoon, 














( THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





also the work of the patriot, for one hundred 
and fifteen dollars; a seal that had belonged to 
General Washington, together with one of his 
letters, for one hundred and seventy dollars. 
In the enthusiasm of competition and the wish 
to obtain souvenirs of an old family, some per- 
sons made bids that seemed to approach absurd- 
ity; yet few of the articles offered were cheap 
or common, and judging by the developments 
of twenty years, many of the purchases will 
have doubled in value by 1929. 
& 

F* the benefit of persons who boast or lament 

that there are ‘‘no such winters now as we 
used to have,’’ the New York Times recently 
went into statistics, and demonstrated a fact 
that might seem to be obvious, that the climate 
is not changing. Yet although winters, not to 
speak of other seasons, continue to maintain a 
family resemblance, each year develops pecu- 
liarities, and some are brought out in a state- 
ment issued by the Weather Bureau’s district 
forecaster at Boston. It thus appears that 
1908 was the warmest year known since these 
records began, in 1871, and that in 1908 there 
was less precipitation than in any other year 
in this extended period. 

In the miscellaneous data for 1908 it is stated 
that the longest period without precipitation 
was sixteen days, September 12th-27th; that 
the last ‘‘killing frost’? in spring occurred on 
April 21st, and the first in autumn on November 
2d; that the last snow in spring came on April 
20th, the first snow in autumn on November 
13th, and the greatest snowfall in twenty-four 
hours was on February 19th; that the first 
thunder-storm took place on March 15th, and 
the last on August 13th; that on eight days | fam 
there were gales, the wind blowing forty or 


more miles an hour, on sixteen days there were fi 


dense fogs, and on four days the mercury 
touched zero or went lower. Yet one hundred 
and twenty-nine days, more than a third of the 
whole number, were clear; and considering | © 
that the climate of this region is seldom to be 
blamed for sensational changes and dangerous 
extremes, it is doubtful if any section could 
make a better showing. 


AN AFRICAN WOMAN’S CLUB. 


” Sierra Leone, on the west coast of Africa, 
there are eleven thousand women who would 
never agree with the immortal Mrs. Poyser’s 
statement, ‘‘I’m not denyin’ that women are 
foolish; God A’mighty made ’em so to match 
the men.’? The eleven thousand who know 
better are members of the ‘‘ Bundu’’ which, for 
over two hundred years, has had entire control 
over the females of the tribe, has established 
the code of morals, and been in practical control 
of the education of the children. It not only 
established, but enforces the segregation of the 
sexes during the educational period, compels 
the men of the tribe to obey their rules concern- 
ing marriage and divorce, and has an almost 
equal voice in the tribal government. 

The madam president, although they do not 
call her that, acts as the Bundu priestess, and 
attired in her robes of office, exercises her power 
over spirits, good and evil. 

A few years ago one of the leaders of clubdom 
in this country suggested that children should 
not be reared in the home at all, but should be 
placed in an asylum, where they would be 
assured of scientific feeding, care, education 
and protection, trained in the domestic arts 
and sciences, and taught their responsibility 
toward their fellows. 

Her ideas created a sensation, yet she was 
proposing exactly the thing the Bundu voted 
upon perhaps two hundred years ago, and has 
done ever since. 

The mother who is a member of the Bundu 
keeps her young ehildren at home during the 
time that her care is essential to their well-being. 
After that time they are sent away. 

If they are boys, they are sent into the ‘‘ Poro 
bush,’’ an encampment in one of the beautiful 
dells in the forest. ‘There the boys are under 
the charge of the ancient and wise men of the 
tribe, and there they are trained in hunting, 
fishing, dancing, singing, cooking. The Poro 
bush is the man’s college of Sierra Leone. 

If the child is a girl, she is sent into the 
Bundu bush, a hidden and secret encampment 
in the forest, where the old women and strong 
young women, slaves or paid workers, care for 
them, and educate them in the domestic arts. 

No man may approach the Bundu bush except 
on pain of death, so the female seminary of 
the Bundu goes unmolested, no man daring to 
approach. The parents of the children must 
pay for the care and training and feeding of 
their children. 

Occasionally there is a public exhibition of 
the girls from the Bundu bush, a sort of com- 
mencement-day exercise. The girls are hand- 
some, if somewhat barbaric - looking. The 
dancing costume consists of white cotton skirts, 
draped with palm leaves, and from the cdges of 
the skirt are suspended thin pieces of iron that 
jangle musically as the girls dance. 

They not only dance cleverly in ballet forma- 
tions, but they execute difficult pas seuls in 
creditable and graceful manner. The women 
of the tribe, members of the club only, often 
show great enthusiasm over the grace of some 
exceptional dancer, and show their appreciation 





by rushing forward and embracing her. After 
the dances the girls are led back to their secret 
retreat. 

The eleven thousand club-women of Sierra 
Leone are resourceful. They have made possi- 
ble the education of all girls of good families, 
even when the families are not able to pay the 
expenses of sending their girls away to the 
college or convent in the bush. In such cases 
the parents arrange the girl’s betrothal to some 
wealthy young man, or to a child whose parents | barr 
are wealthy, and the betrothed pays the 
expenses, claiming her when her education is 


complete. 
* © 


THRIFTY PEASANTRY. 


A= upon the subject of peasant life in 
the Black Forest, Mr. K. F. Geiser, says, in 
the National Geographic Magazine, that the 
poetic side of that lovely region lies in nature. 
The songs of real life are often written in a 
minor key and in a sadder strain. Yet, in spite 
of the fact that, with occasional exceptions, the 
great mass are poor, it is remarkable that all 
manage to earn a living. 

‘*How do you manage to live on so small an 
income?’’ the writer asked a communicative 
road-mender, who informed him that he received 
only fifty cents a day and had a family of 
dems children. 

‘*Well, we get, along some way. I also have 
a small farm of three acres, two cows, three 
pigs, and a few chickens. The oldest girls 
work in inns, the boys in factories and some 
in the forest. Sometimes it is hard, but we 
live and are contented.’’ 

This is the story one frequently hears. It 
represents the wages and general —- of 
-, Fe common laborer having 

, and the number of chikiren to toa fami y 

a om less than seven, and not infrequently 
n. 

The report of a woodsman, a well-known 

character of the community, was more hopeful. 

‘*Yes, I have been a woodsman for forty 
years, and my father was one before me,”’ he 

explained. ‘*We are all contented, have good 
health, and are not without pleasure and amuse- 
ment. I own my home, have seven acres of 
land, occasionally sell a cow or a pig, and 
though I average only two marks [fifty cents] 
a day for perhaps two hi days in a year, 
we have saved at least, besides our home, ten 
thousand marks.’’ 


As 7 delivered himself of this speech he 
ighted his Schwarzwald pipe and con- 

cluded, philoso, ple: 
The —_ hing is health and contentment, 
and that we ha 
* ¢ 


BALKAN SCHOOLS. 

merican foreign missionaries, contrary to an 
often-ex pressed opinion, do more than teach 
their religion to the natives of the countries 
which they travel to. In a book entitled ‘“The 
Balkan Trail’’ Frederick Moore tells of the 
wide influence of the work of the American 
college in Samakov, on the Bulgarian frontier. 
It is the largest one in southeastern Europe, 

barring that at Constantinople. 


It is conducted by the American missionaries, 
and educates most of the Bulgarian teachers 
employed in the Protestant schools throughout 
Bulgaria and and Macedonia. It is something more 
than a a a it is also an indus- 
trial school, —— after those most successful 
in the United States, where boys learning trades 
smeetartal depuctuant onl ts petssinn-aosee 
carpenter mn e ing- 
are both contnaed at a profit, at ys 
a seen nar ees to the boys who do the a 
ls’ school the duties of home and life 
are Leng as well as knowledge, and 
some of the young women are trained for the 
— of teachers in the smaller mission 


The gg owe much to the American 
missionaries, both directly and indirectly. For 
one thing, the — have excited, without 
intention, the of the Orthodox’ Church, 
which has ant assisted in keepi the 
riests active in developing their own educa- 
ional institutions. It was not till the American 
missionaries — a school for girls in their 
land that the Bulgarians began to educate their 
women, But that was many years ago, before 

ulgaria became a quasi - independent state; 
now the state schools afford every advantage 
the American schools can offer—except the 
American ‘ 

* ® 


THE ROYAL NEED. 


t would appear, from an amusing paragraph 
in a recent book of papers of antiquarian 
interest, entitled ‘‘Gleanings After Time,’’ that 
King James I was not a ‘‘silk-stocking man.’’ 


ueen Elizabeth, his royal predecessor, was 
we J —— in the matter. 

»’ she told her silk woman, Mrs. 
we «7 like silk stockings so well, — 
they are pleasant, fine and delicate, that h ence- 
forth I will wear no more cloth stockings. 
= from that time silk was her majesty’s is ony 


wv But James, it is said, once asked the Earl of 
Mar to lend him a pair of silk ,Stockings— 
‘‘scarlet hose with the gold — —in which 
to receive the French am 

**For,’’ he urged, ‘‘ye er ay ‘that your king 
should appear as a "eer afore the stranger !’’ 


* ¢ 


A SOCIAL OBLIGATION. 
= gael said Mrs. Murphy, ‘‘f’r why d’ye 
want to go to old Harney’s burying? 
Betther stop at worrk an’ not lose a day’s pay. 
He’s none iv ye’er kith or kin.’’ 

**?Tis like ye. Murphy, to put it that 
way,’’ said Mike, y~ 4 “Now listen to this. 
If ye don’t go to other folks’ 8, funerals, ye can’t 
ixpict thim to come to ye’ers.’ 








Boston STAMMERERS: Institute in, ing School. 


36 Bromfield Stree 


STATE “CAPITOLS 


An object-lesson. Fine views. Li 4 1 
16 cts. so eleeel Foot Gara. 37 7 Kendall St fat ag oy 
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BROKEN COOKIE m geek, p enn, 5 


f the same high qualit 
ome famous. Sold in 
x, f.o.b. Worcester. Cheek or money-order must ac- 
company order. New England Biscuit Co., Worcester, 


BROKEN CRACKER ht at $2 per 


to the 
the A hg « bu. & GLAN D BISCUIT CO., Wor- 
cvester, Mass., anufacturers of the famous “Toasted 
Butter Crackers.” “Little Brothers Lunch Biscuit,” etc. 
Check or money-order must accompany order. Write us. 
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“Chief of them all.” 









Why Call - 's"’? 
Because their flavors suggest fields and flowers. 
woods and brooks in their natural wildness ‘and 
beauty before the white man came, and because 
Samoset was a good Indian. We cannot convey 
in words an idea of the difference, but try them 
and you'll yet it at once 
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TOILET PAPER 


OR USE in getned homes where quality, 
a r 


cor are 
where =. is taken to safeguard the 
health of the fan 
We emphasize the Tact that Handifold is not 
made from waste paper or any cheap material, 
but from fresh, new, clean paper s . 
Neat dust-proof package, serves one sheet at a 
time. No litter, no waste. 


Ask your dealer for HANDIFOLD. 


If he hasn’t it send us his address and 5 cents 
to pay p ge on 


HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. 
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THE 


“TUNIOR” 


WATCH. 


Given only to Companion 
subscribers for one new sub- 
scription and 65 cents extra, 

postage included. 


PRICE $2.00, POST-PAID. 





HE “Junior” is a small size, 

thin-model Watch that is the 
duplicate in size and appearance 
of any of the high-priced, fashion- 
able, thin-model watches now 
made for gentlemen. It has a 
slender, graceful case, in solid 
nickel, measuring but 134 inches 
in diameter, and slips into the 
pocket easily and unobtrusively. 
The new “Junior” is a guaran- 
teed timekeeper, its mechanism 
and adjustment producing ex- 
ceptional close-timing. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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(SI this was Lincoln, 
the man whom, late- 
ly, Rhett Bannister 
had hated above all other 
living men, at whose door 
he had laid all the woes 
and wounds and spilled 
blood of the nation. 

Awkward, indeed, he 

was, with rugged features, 
ungainly limbs and sham- 
bling gait. All this Ban- 
nister had expected to see. 
But where was the domi- 
neering air, the crafty ex- 
pression, the pride of power 
for which he had also 
looked ? 

In that ungraceful form 
he could see now only a 
man bending under the 
weight of a mighty respon- 
sibility. In the furrowed 
face, drawn and ashen, and 
eloquent with suffering and 
care, in the deep-set, pa- 
tient eyes, signals of a soul 
weighed down with sor- 
row, he could read now 
only the story of a life 
untouched by selfishness, of 
a heart breaking with the 
burdens and pierced with 
the griefs of a mighty and 
beloved nation. 

With the vision of this 
man before him, so intense- 
ly human, so pleadingly 
simple, Rhett Bannister 
felt slipping away from 
him the old hate and scorn 
and enmity, and into their 
places came creeping pity 
for the man, reverence for 
his sorrow, sympathy with him. 
It was all in a moment. It 
followed one look into that infi- 
nitely sad and tender face, but 
in that moment the tide of feel- 
ing in Rhett Bannister’s mind 
and heart had turned. Abra- 
ham Lincoln was no longer the 
hated monster of other days, but 
a man of like passions, cares, 








“MY FRIEND,” HE SAID, “ 


A LINCOLN CONSCRIPT 


In Eleven Chapters. Cfapter Ligft 
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griefs and hopes with himself, 
a man to whom it was no 
humiliation to speak ; indeed, a man to whom 
he would dare to appeal in behalf of his son 
and himself, assured in advance of an honest 
and sympathetic hearing. 

And what was it that Captain Yohe had told 
him? 

Bannister uncovered his head, and moved to 
the side of the path to let the chief magistrate 
pass by. And even as he did so, there arose 
in his heart and issued from his lips an appeal 
which one week before he would have scorned 
to make. 

‘*Mr. President,’’ he said, ‘‘this meeting is 
by chance, but I beg that you will grant me 
one moment. ’’ 

The President stopped and cast a look of sad 
inquiry on him. 

**Well 2?” 

‘**T will be frank with you, Mr. President,’’ 
Bannister hurried on. ‘‘Il ama Pennsylvanian. 
I was what is called a copperhead. A few 
weeks ago I was drafted. 


I refused to report | 





want to talk to this man. He’s going over to 
the telegraph office with me.’’ 

So the lank, angular, shawl-wrapped figure 
moved on down the path, followed by the 
escaped conscript, while he in turn was followed 
by the two guards, who watched his every 
movement. A suspicion entered into Ban- 
nister’s mind that the President was leading 
him into ambush to procure his rearrest the 
more easily. The arrest did not much matter. 
But that any one, after looking into this man’s 
face, should think of charging him with duplic- 
ity, that did matter. And the next moment 
the suspicion was cast out. 

They went up the steps leading to the War 
Department, and into the telegraph office, which 
was installed there. Lincoln asked for des- 
patches left for him by Major Eckert, and read 
them over carefully. 

Some of them he read twice. The inactivity 
of the Army of the Potomac, the apparent 
inability of Meade to strike a telling, if not a 


for service. I have an only son, just passed final, blow weighed heavily on his mind. He 


seventeen. 


Without my knowledge he visited | had come over, as was his custom, in the early 


the provost marshal of the district and asked to | | morning to get and read at first hand despatches 


go as a substitute in my place. 
being denied, he enlisted. That was four days 
ago. He is now with Meade’s army in Virginia. 
Yesterday I left my home, hoping to reach 
him where he is and induce the officers of his 
regiment to discharge him and take me in his 
place. Before I was twenty miles on my jour- 
ney I was arrested as a deserter. The provost 
marshal sent me for condemnation and sentence 
to the regiment to which, as a drafted man, I 
had been assigned. Less than an hour ago I 
reached Washington. My guards were drunk 
and asleep. I walked away from them and 
came here. It is by the merest chance that I 
now meet you. My boy is too young to with- 
stand the rigors and hardships of the service. 
He should be back home with his mother. I 
want to take his place in the ranks. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I cannot hope to do this unless you will 
help me.’’ 

For a moment the President stood looking 
into the eyes of the speaker. Here was a novel 
case. It aroused his interest. 

**Come,’’ he said, ‘‘let’s go over to the tele- 
graph office. It’s too cold to stand here. I 
Was going there, anyway. It’s all right,’’ he 
added to two guards who had hurried up. ‘‘I 


His request | from the front. 





When he finally laid down 
the yellow slips, he beckoned to Bannister to 
follow him. 

‘*We’ll go into Stanton’s room,’’ he said. 
‘*He won’t be here for an hour yet.’’ 

So they sat down together in the room ordi- 
narily occupied by the Secretary of War. In 
the outer office the telegraph instruments kept 
up a monotonous clicking. Through the open 
door between the rooms messengers could be 
seen passing hurriedly in and out. Lincoln 
stretched his long legs out in front of him and 
ran his fingers through his carelessly combed 
hair. 

‘*So you got away from your guards, did 
you?’’ he inquired. ‘‘Did you say they were 
drunk ?”’ 

‘*Yes, Mr. President, very drunk. When I 
left the car this morning they were sound 
asleep.’’ 

‘*What are their names? 
are they attached ?’’ 

‘*T do not know. My name is Rhett Ban- 
nister, and my home is at Mount Hermon in 
Pennsylvania. ’’ 

667 see,’’ 

The President rose, went out into the telegraph 


To what command 


YOU LOOK AT BUT ONE ASPECT OF THE CASE.” 





tone or manner. He was 
frank and plain, but in 
deadly earnest. Rhett Ban- 
nister saw it and acknowl- 
edged it. He saw, too, 
that this man grasped the 
situation as no man had 
ever grasped it before—that 
to him the Union was the 
one thing of prime impor- 
tance, and must be saved. 

But was he right? 

**T do not think you put 
yourself in the place of the 
men of the South,’’ he 
replied, ‘tand look at the 
matter through their eyes. 
Consider for a moment. 
You deny them the right 
to live in new territory of 
the United States in the 
same manner in which they 
and their fathers, for gen- 
erations back, have lived in 
their Southern homes. You 
seek to compel them by 
force of arms to accept this 
humiliating situation. Fi- 
nally, you yourself issue 
a proclamation depriving 
them, so far as lies in your 
power, of their right to 
own slaves. Then you de- 
mand that they lay down 
their arms in order to save 
the Union. Do you think 
they can greatly care 
whether such a Union as 
that is saved or broken ?’’ 

Lincoln leaned over and 
laid his hand on Bannis- 
ter’s knee. 

‘*My friend,’’ he said, 
**vou look at but one aspect 

of the case. I believe I view it 
asa whole. You are sincere in 
your belief. I concede that. We 
are both fighting for what we 
believe to be the right. We both 
pray to the same God for the 
success of our armies. We could 
not do that if we were not honest 
with ourselves. But I believe I 
have the larger vision. I believe 
I see more clearly what will 
bring about the largest measure 
of prosperity for all of us. I believe in the Union 
as it was. I want to preserve it. I want to bring 
back into it all those states, all those citizens 
who are wilfully and mistakenly trying to leave 
it, and to destroy it. All that I have done I 
have done with that end in view. All that 
I shall do I shall do with that end in view. 
That is my one mission, my one purpose, my 
one hope, and under God, my one determination 


DRAWN BY THULSTRUP. 
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office and dictated a message. When he returned 
and sat down again, he said: 

‘*T’ve sent out orders to have those men 
found.’’ He set his lips tightly together and 
let his clenched hand fall on the table top. 
After a moment he continued : 

‘*So you are what they call up in Pennsyl- 
vania a copperhead ?’’ 

‘*T have been so called, Mr. President.’’ 

‘*Yes. Well, now, I’ve been wanting to see | to the end.’’ 
some of you copperheads and talk with you, Into the gaunt, haggard, ashen face came, 
and find out from you, if I can, why you oppose | as he talked, the light of the high purpose that 
the war. I’ve been wanting to know. Maybe | filled his soul. The mighty and homely spirit 
this meeting is providential. Maybe I can learn | that had dominated great minds in this tremen- 
something from you that will help us all. I’ve|dous conflict and bent them to its will had 
never run across one of you before, face to face, | already laid its spell on Rhett Bannister. 
like this.’’ At last Bannister spoke. It was his last 

‘**T can speak for myself only, Mr. President. | word, his final protest: 

I am of Southern birth. My sympathies lie ‘*But the pride of the South, Mr. 
entirely with the South. I feel that the war, | The pride of the South !’’ 

on the part of the North, has been and is an Lincoln sat back and crossed his legs, and 
awful mistake, criminal in many of its aspects. | over his face there came a reminiscent smile. 
Feeling that way, I have done all in my power ‘“*Up in Sangamon County,’’ he said, ‘‘ when 
from my home in the North, openly, and I i lived there, I knew a man by the name of 
believe honorably, to oppose the war and . Seth Mills. He owned a spring in common 
weaken the power of your administration. with his neighbor, Sam Lewis. But they 
speak frankly because you have asked me tor | couldn't agree on the amount of water each 
my views.’ | should have, nor how much could be carried 

‘*That’s right! away by trough; and their quarrel over the 
I want to know. spring led to a fight and a lawsuit. Well, when 








President ! 





That’s right! That’s what | 
We must be honest with each 


other. Now don’t you think the Union, as it | I went up to Springfield the controversy was 
was, was a splendid aggregation of states ?’’ still on, but Seth was getting a good bit the 
‘*Yes, Mr. Lincoln, I do.’’ worst of it. One day he came up to Springfield 


‘* And don’t you think the Union, restored | to see me, and when he came into my office I 
as it was, would be a still more splendid aggre- | said to myself, ‘The spring war has reached 
gation of states ?”’ | an acute stage.’ 

‘*T do, if the causes of war were removed.’’ ‘*But Seth sat down, and said, ‘Abe, I’ve 

‘*Exactly! We are trying to remove them. | decided to be generous to Sam. He’s licked 
If our armies prevail in this struggle, all the| me in the courts of Sangamon County, but I 
issues that led to the war become dead issues. | could take the case up to the Supreme Court of 
The Union will be restored as it was. The | the United States and make him a lot of trouble 
future will be large with promise. I can see,|and cost. But I won’t do it. I’m going to 
so far as my vision reaches, but one end that | swallow my pride and be liberal with him. 
will bring permanent peace and happiness. | Now I’ve proposed to Sam that he chip in and 
We must conquer the armies of the South; we | we’ll build the spring bigger and deeper, and 
must do it. The life of the Union, for which | wall it up, and put in a pipe big enough to 
our fathers fought, depends on it. There, I’ve| run water to both our houses. It’ll cost two 
said a good deal. I don’t know that I’ve made | or three dollars, but I believe it’s worth it. 
myself clear. I don’t get a chance to talk to} And Sam has yielded the point and accepted 
you copperheads very often. I take it when I | the offer.’ ’’ 
can get it.’’ Lincoln laughed softly, and then continued : 

There was nothing flippant or sarcastic in his| ‘‘It seems to me, my friend, that the South 




















can afford to do as Seth Mills did, swallow her | continued the Secretary, addressing the new- 


pride, be generous to us, get back with us into | 


the Union, and help us build it bigger and 
broader and deeper, and wall it up, and put in 


a pipe big enough to supply us all with pros- | | this department. 





comer. ‘‘He wants you to take this man down 
to General Meade. I don’t know anything 
about the case. It ought to have gone through 
It’s irregular, but I suppose 


perity and happiness and peace. Maybe it’ il} | I’ll have to back it.’’ 
cost two or three dollars, but I believe it’s | 


worth it.’’ 


He sat down at the table, indorsed the letter 
and handed it to the officer, who took it and 


It was not until the story and its moral were read it carefully. 


nearly finished that Bannister realized that it 
was about his own old friend that the President | 
was talking. 

‘*T know that man, Mr. President,’’ he 
said. ‘*I know Seth Mills, and I can well 
believe and appreciate the story. He has been 
for years my nearest neighbor.’’ 

‘Well, now, I’m glad to hear from Seth. 
I’m glad to hear from him. I knew he went 
East somewhere. You tell him, when you see 
him, if you ever do, that Abe Lincoln sends 
him greeting and good wishes in memory of the 
old days in Sangamon County.’’ 

Then the light of reminiscent memory died 
out of the President’s face, and the old strained, 
haggard, weary look came back into it. He 
straightened up his long body and said: 

‘*Let’s see. You’re a fugitive, aren’t you— 
a deserter ?’’ 

‘‘Something like that, I believe, Mr. Presi- 
dent.’’ 

The President went out into the telegraph 
office and gave some orders. When he came 
back, he said: 

‘*T’ve sent for Lieutenant Forsythe. I’ll turn 
you over to him. He’ll see that you get to the 
right place. Tell me again about that boy of 
yours. ’’ 

So Bannister told again, and once more 
expressed his willingness and eagerness to take 
the boy’s place in the ranks. 

‘*T do not feel quite as I did when I came in 
here, Mr. President,’’ he said. ‘‘I am almost 
ready now to concede that the quickest way 
to permanent peace is by the defeat of the 
Southern armies. But, Mr. President, when 
the South is beaten, I am sure—I am sure you 
will be charitable. ’’ 

The President did not reply. He had turned 
to the table, taken a pen and paper and begun 
to write. When he had completed his task, he 
read to Bannister what he had written. It 
was as follows: 

“War Department, Wshington, D.C. 
“October 26, 1863. 

“Major-General Meade, Army of Potomac. This 
letter will be given to you by Lieut. J. B. For- 
sythe, who has in custody and will turn over to 
you one Rhett Bannister of Pennsylvania. Ban- 
nister was drafted, failed to respond, and was 
apprehended by the provost guard. On his way 
to join the regiment to which he had been assigned, 
he accidentally ran across me. It appears that he 
has a son, not yet eighteen years of age, who 
recently enlisted without his father’s knowledge, 
and is now with your army, in Col. Gordon’s regi- 
ment of Penna. Volunteers, Co. K. Bannister 
wants to take his son’s place, and have the boy 


discharged and sent home to his mother, who is | , 


back there alone. Ican see no objection, if it 
would not be subversive of discipline in your 
army, to discharging the boy and taking the father 
in his place. If this meets with your views, I should 
like it done. A. Lincoln.” 


He folded the letter, handed it to Pannister, 
and said: 

‘*There, you can give that to Forsythe when 
he comes, and he’ll take you to Meade; and 
whatever Meade says must be done must be 
done. Maybe he’ll take you and discharge the 
boy. Maybe he’ll keep you both. Maybe he’ll 
keep the boy and have you court-martialed and 
shot. Whatever he does, you’ll have to be 
satisfied with it. I guess that’s all.’’ 

He rose to his feet, picked up his well-worn, 
high black hat from the table, and reached out 
his hand to Bannister, who gripped it, unable 
for the moment to speak. 

When the conscript’s voice did come to him, 
he could only say: 

‘*Mr. President, I am deeply grateful to you. 
I came here distrusting and disliking you. I 
shall leave here—well—I—from to-day I am a 
Lincoln conscript.’’ 


In the telegraph office the President stopped. 


for a few moments to look over late despatches, 
and then went out, back through the park and 
across the lawn, to the treadmill of the White 
House, there to wear his own life out that the 
nation which he loved might live. 

While Bannister was waiting for his guard, 
the Secretary of War, Edwin M. Stanton, stern, 
spectacled, heavy-bearded, came bustling in. 

‘*Well,’’ he said, as he espied Bannister in 
his room, ‘‘what is it? What do you want?’’ 

“T am waiting for Lieutenant Forsythe,’’ 
replied Bannister. ‘‘Mr. Lincoln has given 
me this order.’’ 

As he spoke, he handed the letter to the 
Secretary, who took it and read it carefully 
through. 

‘* Another of the President’s interferences !’’ 
he exclaimed, impatiently. ‘‘He has enough 
to do at the White House. 1 wish he would 
let this department alone. His orders for sus- 
pension of sentence, and honorable discharge 
and all that, in defiance of the regulations, are 
absolutely subversive of discipline. They are 
demoralizing the entire army.’’ 

A young officer in uniform had entered while 
the testy Secretary was expressing his annoy- 
ance, and now stood at attention in the door- 
way. 


‘*Here’s another order of the President’s,’’ 








‘‘Why is it,’’ continued Stanton, ‘‘that the 
President always chooses you to send on these 
irregular errands ?’’ 

‘*] don’t know, Mr. Secretary,’’ replied the 
lieutenant, ‘‘except that Mr. Lincoln and I trust 
each other.’’ 

The great War Secretary looked at the officer 





for a moment with a quizzical expression in his 
eyes ; then, without another word, he turned to 
his desk and took up again the Herculean task 
which, as a patriot, as an enthusiast, as a lover 
although a critic of Lincoln, he cheerfully and 
splendidly performed. 

So Bannister, accompanied by his guard, 
went out, down the street, across the Potomac, 
and down through war-ravaged Virginia toward 
the camping hosts of Meade, toward the son 
who, with a foresight clearer than his own, 
had preceded him to war. And as he went, a 
new fire of patriotism burned in his heart, a new 
light of comprehension illumined his mind, and 
to his list of the world’s great heroes was added 
a hew, great name. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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“| EXPECTED TO BE WHIPPED, AND I DIDN'T KNOW BUT I'D HAVE 
TO GO TO STATE'S PRISON.” 


] T beats all!’’ said the -proprietor of 

Lufkin’s store at Hardhack Corner, 

drawing his shaggy eyebrows together 

in a puzzled frown. ‘‘You sure you laid it on 
the counter, John ?’’ 

“*T certainly did,’’ replied John Burton, a 
customer of many years’ standing. ‘‘I laid it 
right down there,’’ he added, smiting the indi- 
cated spot with a hairy fist. ‘‘You were back 
to me at the time, putting up some dishes on 
the shelf. Just then Uncle ’ Bijah came along, 
and I turned to shake hands with him, and 
when I looked round again you were facing 


| the counter, and there wasn’t anything there. 


Sure you didn’t pick it up absent-minded like, 
and put it in your pocket, or else in the 
drawer ?’’ 

‘“*No, I never touched it,’’ declared Mr. 
Lufkin. ‘‘Beats all how a thing can get 
away from right under your nose.’’ 

‘*Lost something?’’ asked Uncle Abijah 
Neal, in a tone of mild interest, while others 
of the little company who had gathered in the 
store this summer evening left their seats on 
sundry chairs and kegs, and moved up within 
closer range of the discussion. 

‘*Yes,’’ said John Burton, ‘‘it’s a dollar 
bill. I laid it down on the counter and waited 
for my change, and now it’s mysteriously 
disappeared. Looks kind o’ suspicious. You 
don’t know anything about it, do you, Uncle 
’Bijah?’’ he continued, with a twinkle in his 
eye. ‘‘You were standing pretty close to it 
before it vanished.’’ 

‘*Well, you are welcome to search me,’’ 
responded the old gentleman. ‘‘I guess I 
sha’n’t run away as I did the last time I was 
accused of stealing a dollar bill.’’ 

There was an invitingly reminiscent note in 
his voice that at once called out the question, 
‘*How was that, Uncle ’ Bijah?’’ 

‘*It was when I was a boy up in Pooduck,’’ 
he began. 

‘*Might as well all sit down,’’ said Abner 
Harmon, one of the younger members of the 
loafing fraternity. ‘‘I wouldn’t be a mite sur- 
prised if one of Uncle ’ Bijah’s Pooduck stories 
charmed that bill right back.’’ 

‘‘T was only ten years old or so at the 
time,’? Uncle ’Bijah went on, ‘‘and I guess I 
was about the lonesomest little chap that ever 
was. I’d lost my own folks, and I was living 
with a cousin on my mother’s side—David 


| Berry by name. 


‘*T’ve nothing to say now against David, nor 





Mehitable, his wife. I suppose they thought 
that the proper’ way to bring me up was to 
make me toe the mark. They used to say that 
they didn’t intend to have any spoiled child 
on their hands. But I don’t know; I guess 
they came pretty near it, after all. When a 
little shaver has had all the spunk taken out of 
him, so that he goes meeching round, expecting 
a scolding or a cuff at every turn, he doesn’t 
lack much of being spoiled, according to my 
way of thinking. Sparing the rod isn’t the 
only way of spoiling a child. 

‘*Well, to come to my story. One day in the 
fall along came Sol Peters, a tin-pedler that 
used to make regular trips through those parts. 
He didn’t stop at our house, for Mehitable 
couldn’t abide pedlers; but I knew that he 
would call at the Dobsons’, and so, as David 
wasn’t round, and Mehitable wasn’t looking, I 
tagged on behind the cart. 

‘*In those days a tin-pedler’s cart had a 
powerful attraction for me, and if I had any 
ambition, it was to drive one of my own when 
I grew up. 

‘Mrs. Dobson and her daughter Jane came 
out to the cart, and spent some time dickering 
with Sol, and finally bought quite a little truck. 
Sol figured it up, and it came to eighty-seven 
cents, besides the rags that he had taken in 
exchange, and Mrs. Dobson went into the 
house and came back with a dollar bill. 

‘*Sol was busy packing his goods into the 
cart, and Mrs. Dobson was looking over what 
she’d bought; and somehow, when he got 
ready to change the bill, it wasn’t anywhere 
to be found. Meanwhile Jane had gone back 
into the house. 

“Of course there was a good deal of hunting 
and wondering, and pretty soon I began to get 
scared and to think that I’d better be making 
myself scarce. 

‘*T didn’t have the least idea what had become 
of the bill, though I had been hanging round 
the cart all the time; but I was so used to 
being blamed that I was afraid they’d suspect 
me. And of course that was just what they 
did. 

‘*When Sol saw me slinking off, he sang out, 
‘Look here, bub, do you know anything about 
that money?’ And at that I started to run, 
and Sol after me. He caught me easy enough, 
and came dragging me back. Then he made 
me empty out my pockets. Of course he didn’t 


find what he was after, but that didn’t any- 
ways pacify him. There was a lump in my 








throat that made me keep swallowing, I sup- 
pose; at any rate, Sol says, says he: 

‘* *T’m blest if I don’t believe the little seamp 
has gone and swallowed that bill!’ 

‘* At that it did seem to me as if I should 


sink right down into the earth. I expected to 
be whipped, and I didn’t know but I’d have 
to go to state’s prison; but worse than all was 
the idea that folks would always be pointing 
me out for the chap that swallowed a dollar 
bill. 

‘**Own up, or I’ll trounce you!’ says Sol; 
and I don’t know but I should have owned up 
if Jane Dobson hadn’t appeared on the scene 
just then. Jane was certainly a friend in need. 
She said right off that she didn’t believe that I 
had taken the money. 

‘**Well, then,’ says Sol, ‘where’s the bill, 
and what did he run for?’ And she says, ‘He 
ran because he was frightened; and as for the 
bill,’ says she, ‘I don’t know where it is, but 
I guess I’d hunt round a while longer before I 
accused a poor little motherless boy of stealing 
it,’ says she. 

** At that Sol let go of my jacket, and they all 
began to hunt again; but they couldn’t find 
hide nor hair of the bill, and I could see by the 
way that Sol looked that he hadn’t changed his 
mind about me. 

‘*Pretty soon Jane says, ‘You just wait a 
minute,’ and went into the house. I guess it 
was what you might call an inspiration that 
had come to her. 

‘In a jiffy she came out, holding a piece of 
brown paper that she’d cut out just about the 
size of a bill. 

‘*T can see her now as she stood by the cart, 
holding the paper between her thumb and 
finger, her eyes shining, and her cheeks as 
smooth and red as a sopsavine apple, and her 
eurls kind of blowing about in the breeze. 
’Pears to me I don’t see any such pretty girls 
nowadays, but perhaps it’s because my eye- 
sight is failing. 

‘*Then she dropped the piece of paper, and 
before it got to the ground a gust of wind 
took it, and away it went through the air, 
with Jane following along to keep it in 
sight. 

‘*There was quite a sizable brook crossed the 
road a few rods below the Dobson place, with 
a bridge built over it; and in under the 
bridge that paper blew, and Jane crawled in 
after it. 

‘*In a minute back she came, with the paper 
in her hand. She’d found it in a little crevice, 
like, between two stones in the arch. And that 
wasn’t all that she had in her hand.’’ Here 
Uncle ’Bijah paused impressively. ‘‘For in 
that very same place, right beside that piece 
of paper, she’d found the identical dollar 
bill !’” 

“O Uncle ’Bijah!’’? exclaimed Abner Har- 
mon, a little incredulously. ‘‘That wouldn’t 
have happened once in a million times !’’ 

‘*Maybe not,’’ was the quiet reply. ‘‘I 
wasn’t telling you about the million times that 
it didn’t happen. I was telling you about the 
one time that it did. 

‘*Well,’? resumed the old gentleman, ‘‘that 
cleared my skirts, and Sol gave me a tin 
whistle by way of apology, and Mrs. Dobson 
brought me out some caraway-seed cakes to 
soothe my feelings with. 

‘*But Jane just patted my cheek, and says 
she, ‘You mustn’t ever run away from trouble, 
*Bijah. Just stand your ground, and speak up 
for yourself, and be a man!’ says she. 

‘** And that little bit of advice did me a lot 
more good than the whistle or the seed-cakes. 
It was a word spoken in season, and I took it 
to heart. 

‘*Tt’s curious,’’ mused the old man, ‘‘thow 
memory works. I’m getting sort of forgetful, 
but it’s only what has happened lately that 
seems to slip my mind. Well, I suppose it’s 
just the same as when you have a basketful of 
odds and ends, and they begin to spill out—it’s 
the things near the top that go first. This 
little circumstance that I’ve been relating was 
pretty near the bottom of my basket, buried, as 
you might say, under the happenings of seventy 
odd years. And yet it came out just as fresh 
and distinct as if it was a thing of yesterday 
the minute I heard you speaking about a dollar 
bill disappearing. You sure you’ve made a 
thorough search for that bill, Mr. Lufkin ?’’ 

‘*Why, yes, I think so,’’ said the storekeeper, 
with a little start, as if he had suddenly been 
brought back to a consciousness of the loss. 
‘*However, I guess we’ll look again. Perhaps 
we'd better have a little light on the subject,’’ 
he added, scratching a match and turning to 
the kerosene lamp behind the counter. ‘‘The 
days aren’t quite so long as they were.’’ 

‘‘What’s that hanging on to your coat-tail, 
Lufkin?’’ called out John Burton, with a 
chuckle. 

‘Oh, that is one of those sheets of sticky fly- 
paper, I suppose,’? said Mr. Lufkin, impa- 
tiently. ‘‘I declare, they’re more plague than 
profit !’’ 

He reached round and removed the offending 
object with a vicious twitch. ‘‘Everything 
seems to get stuck on ’em except flies,’’ he 
complained. 

Then, after a downward glance, he added, 
in a tone of deep disgust, ‘‘ And I’ll be jiggered 
if this one hasn’t got that dollar bill plastered 


| on to it!” 
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HE sea marks as 4 
[Ty's “SEA-DO 
who follow it. 


The crisp blue of the gir. 
water, the sting of a 
the wind and the ; . 
twinkle of the stars somehow cling to them, and 
even when they are ashore and not in their ‘‘sea | 
togs,’’ they stand out among other men. 

But stamped as they are by their calling, the 
sea does not obliterate their individuality. On 
the contrary, it emphasizes their idiosyncrasies. 
It confirms them in stubborn habits of thought 
and conduct. Often it makes them arrogant and 
eock-sure of all things. They rarely argue 
with patience or listen in silence. 

I am now speaking particularly of the cap- 
tains of sailing-ships, who are thrown back on 
themselves during long voyages without other 
companionship than their mates. The presence 
of passengers involves compromise, and when, 
with the introduction of steam, passengers 
multiplied, the captains did not willingly or 
gracefully yield their autocracy. Fresh from 
the isolation of ‘‘sail,’’? they ruled the passen- 
gers, as they did their crews, with a high 
hand. 


There were old ‘‘sea-dogs’’ back in the 
forties, when steamers began to ply the Atlantic. 
After that, with the constant increase in the | 
number of passengers and the transformation of | 
the ship into a floating hotel, the type varied | 
without becoming extinct. Thirty years ago the | 
variation had gone so far that of three types 
one was defined as a ‘‘sea-dog,’’ another as a 
“captain,’’ and the third asa ‘‘calico captain.’’ 

The sea-dog was what the name implies ; the 
captain was as good a seaman as he, but with 
more polish and urbanity ; and the calico captain 
was an exquisite, fastidious about his gold lace 
and gloves, who spent his leisure with the 
ladies, and could talk novels, the opera, balls 
and lawn-tennis. 

We must not infer that all the calico captains 
were men to be smiled at or mistrusted. What 
was looked on as effeminacy was in some but 
a surface gloss, a superfluous veneer on tougher 
material below. 

In a few instances the nickname hit the 
mark. It justly fastened on those who were 
too tender for a seaman’s life and who thought 
more of themselves than of their ships. They 
were men with yawns and grievances, who 
grumbled at their lot and wished they had 
chosen an easier profession. 





The ‘‘Calico’’ Captain’s Mistake. 


NE of them was approaching land on a 
‘O} thick and bitter night, and left the bridge 

to warm himself with hot coffee in his 
cabin. He was impatient to get his ship into 
port before morning for his own comfort, and 
was running her at full speed when she should 
have been slowed down for soundings. 

When he rejoined the two officers of the 
watch on the bridge, he and they strained their 
eyes through the sleet and haze for the lights 
which in clearer weather would have been 
guides to them. Nothing was visible. Still he 
did not take soundings or lessen his speed. 

He was several miles nearer the coast than 
he caleulated, and the second officer was the 
first to perceive it. 

‘*Land ahead, sir!’’ he shouted, in a voice 
of alarm. 

*‘Land! Eh? Where?’’ 

The captain, dismayed, sprang to the tele- 
graph and reversed the engines. 

It was too late. The ship was pounding on 
the beach. She was dragged off within a few 
days, and is still in the service, but that captain 
is out of it forever. 

Some of the sea-dogs were terrible men, with 
red faces and fierce eyes, and voices like explo- 
sives—martinets with their men, unsociable 
with their passengers, and absorbed in their 
ships to the exclusion of all other interests. 
They could outroar the orchestra of the strong- 
est gale—the percussion of big drums and cym- 
bals, the blare and twist of trumpets, and the 
plaintive, fife-like whistles playing through 
the shrouds and ratlines—ratlines well called, 
for the sound in them is that of legions of 
squeaking rats ascending from rail to truck in 
endless and triumphant procession. 

I can see one of those sea-dogs in retrospect 
now, with grizzled hair and beard and glisten- 
ing eyes; silent except when giving orders; 
aloof, forbidding, unapproachable, eating his 
meals in his own cabin instead of in the 
saloon. 

He is conservative to the roots of his hair. 
His knowledge of history comes from old-fash- 
ioned and partizan books, and his only news is 
derived from the weekly edition of a provincial 
paper, which he reads from the first line to the 
last. But he has rampant and intolerant opin- 
ions on every subject, and can settle for you 
every question with which the world is both- 
ered—the Eastern question, the ecclesiastical 
question, the negro question and the tariff. 
Problems that baffle statesmanship are all 
soluble to him. 

Listen to him and agree with him, then he 
recognizes you as a sensible man. Differ and 
talk back! Then he brings his fist down with 
a bang that makes all the glasses in the racks 
over the saloon table shiver and dance, and 
thereafter you are to him a dunce, a traitor, an 
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infidel or an anarchist—one of these at least, 
and possibly a malign composite of all four. 
On deck he stands with legs apart and hands 
rammed into the pockets of his pea-jacket—the 
legs astride from a long habit of balancing 


which persists when the sea is smooth and it is | 


not necessary. He is seldom off the bridge, 
however, and up there is always glancing fore 
and aft and aloft at the spars and sails, quick 
to detect defects invisible to others, and in 
bristling language ordering them to be rectified. 


The ‘‘ Sea- Dog’’ and the Emigrants. 
be emigrants are gathered under the 


bridge in the space between the fore- | 


castle and the poop, and when a fog 
comes down after dark, their chatter frets him. 
He bellows down to them for silence, but after 
a timid pause they laugh and talk again. He 
has a remedy of his own, and orders his boy to 
bring him a pan of raw potatoes. Then, as 
often as he hears a loud voice, he aims one of 
the potatoes vigorously at the head of the 
speaker, and the offenders retreat to a safer 
spot, mystified as to the source of the missiles. 
Strange to say, his officers and men like 


|him, although they fear him and give him 


outrageous nicknames. He is a man to be de- 
pended on, who knows his ship and knows the 
sea; he does not put on any ‘‘side’’ or wear 
kid gloves; he speaks in the language they all 
use, and does not mince it. 

Many passengers pester the captain with 
questions, and silly as they are, a polite answer 
is never withheld nowadays. The sea-dog often 
barked his replies, if he replied at all. 

‘Is it always like this here?’’ a lady fool- 
ishly inquired in mid-ocean, referring to the 
weather. 

‘‘Madam, ask somebody else. I don’t live 
here,’’ was his answer. 

That is a very old story, and I repeat it only 
because it is characteristic, like the other story 
of a lady who, being told to ask the cook for 
an answer, wittily countered with a look of 
feigned surprise, and said, ‘‘ But 
you are the cook, aren’t you?’’ 

In those days the captain was 
like the head of a family, and 
held his sway with fatherly and 
even motherly despotism. He 
bluntly corrected the passengers 
whenever they transgressed the 
rules of the ship or his own 
standard of propriety. One I 
knew thought that all girls with- 
out chaperons should be in their 
cabins not later than ten o’ clock 
at night, and at that hour, or a 
little earlier, he sent the steward- 
ess among them to escort them 
below, regardless of the beauty 
of the silvery sea glittering under 
the moon. There were poutings, 
protests and sulkiness, of course, 
and the girls struck at last. 

** All I’m thinking about is your 
complexions. Nothing ruins com- 
plexions like a westerly wind and 
moonshine. Look at mine. How 
would you like a face like that?’’ 

They looked at a blot of purple 
and vermilion. 

**You’d say it was sunburn, 
wouldn’t you? Nothing of the 
sort. It’s the moon and the west- 
erly wind. You’d better go below 
and put cold cream on—lots of 
it. 9? 

The same man ruled the smo- 
king-room also. When he found 
an atheist holding forth there, he 
quickly stopped him and ordered 
him out. This was high-handed, 
and exceeded his authority, per- 
haps, but he was supported by 
some of the other passengers. The 
disturber of the peace protested in vain, and then 
threatened that as soon as he landed he would 
report him, and ‘‘have his buttons cut off.’’ 

The affair made a great stir in New York 
when the newspapers published it. A com- 
plaint was made to the company, and a lawsuit 
was brought against it. I do not remember how 
the suit ended, but the company stood by the 
captain, and he did not lose a single button. 

The sea-dogs were not all alike. Some of 
them were genial and talkative, and in their 
leisure would spin amazing yarns of their days 
‘‘in sail’? and their adventures ashore and 
afloat in all lands and all seas, from Archangel 
to New Guinea. All of them, the gruff and the 
jovial, have passed completely from the modern 
vessels, which steam along with bare poles, 
dependent for propulsion on their engines alone. 


The Captain’s Fine Clothes. 
LO} re: of the last of them was a friend of mine 


for many years. He had been at sea | 


almost from his babyhood—apprentice, 
mate and master in sandalwood traders in the 
South Pacific, schooners and brigs along the Gold 


Coast, and clippers in the China, Australian and 
Indian trades. Then he had entered one of the 
Liverpool lines, and risen by the usual laborious 
steps to the command of one of its best ships. 
He was a child of nature, and as vain as a 
peacock. He would not lag behind, as so 
|many sea-dogs had done, but declared that he 
| would conform to every changing fashion—he 
would modernize himself. 

As the luxury of the ships grows, the pas- 
sengers dress more and more elaborately for 
|dinner, and from the bridge to the glory-hole 
| an effort is made to meet smartness with smart- 
ness. 

The captain I speak of, sea-dog though he 
was, would not be outdone in elegance, and 
changing his uniform for his shore clothes, he 
was a sight to behold, and to no one more 
impressive than to himself. 

To the glossiest of silk hats, satin linings, 
pressed trousers and patent-leather boots, the 
captain added a pair of white ‘‘spats’’; and 
the news of that unparalleled example of fash- 
ion’s extremity spread through the ship, and 
brought as many as could come to the gang- 


engineer among them. 

The chief engineer—a Scot, of course—tossed 
his head, and murmured, ‘‘What for has he 
cuffs on his boots ?’’ 


** First or Second- Class, Sir?’’ 


f } WAS a passenger on this voyage, and 
I when we landed, the captain offered to 
see me off by the train in which I was 
leaving Liverpool. A resplendent figure, he 
swaggered into the station, and a porter ap- 
proached to take my bag out of his hand. 

‘*First or second-class, sir?’’ 

The captain’s face fell. He held out the 
slender umbrella, as if for inspection, and 
tenderly glanced at his white spats. He looked 
at the porter dubiously, in a way half-plaintive, 
half-menacing. Then, with his eyes still on 
his spats, he began in a tone of incredulity, 
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A WOUNDED AND HELPLESS THING. 


‘“‘Now do we look like second-class pas- 
sengers ?’” and ended indignantly, ‘‘Are you 
blind, man ?’’ 

Despite his little humorous vanities he was a 
sailor in every fiber, and passed creditably 
through two disasters. 

He had on one occasion brought his ship to 
anchor on the bar in a fog, and having landed 
his passengers by tender, was waiting for the 
tide to take her into port. 

Whistles are not blown by a ship lying at 
anchor, and she warns other vessels of her 
| position and the fact that she is not moving by 
the constant ringing of her bells during the day, 
| and by bells and the arrangement of her lights 
at night. 

No precaution prescribed in the regulations 
or suggested by his own judgment was omitted, 
and yet out of the fog another steamer loomed, 
moving at a much reduced speed, but with too 
much headway to turn or stop in time. There 
was an outcry from the decks of both, a con- 
fusion of hoarse voices, the blare of an unavail- 
|ing and unanswered whistle, and then the 
shock of a collision, which between two iron 
or steel vessels is like the thunder of cannon 








way to see the ‘‘old man’’ depart—the chief | 
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places and into the air, 
whence they come 
down like the spray of 
|a fountain of bullets spattering among falling 
| spars and tangled rigging. 

The anchored ship—one not provided with 
| all the bulkheads and safety appliances of later 
vessels—was injured beyond repair, and in 
twenty minutes—time enough for the captain 
to launch his boats and get his crew away—she 
sank with him on the bridge. It was little less 
than a miracle that he survived, but he came 
out of the vortex bleeding, and stripped of his 
clothing, and landed in Liverpool without 
‘cuffs on his boots’? and only a fireman’s 
jacket—borrowed—on his back. 
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At the Close of a Busy Life. 


FEW years later he was in command 

of another ship, which burned in mid- 

ocean and was abandoned there, he, of 
course, being the last to leave her. 

His health failed, and it was a hard struggle 
for him to stand the strain and exposure of his 
work. Sometimes in his long vigils during fous 
he had to have a chair on the bridge. He was 
urged to retire, but would not. 

In a vacation which was forced on him, the 
| sea still called him back to its fickle and turbu- 
lent ways. 

‘*T am getting better,’’ he wrote to me from 
the warmth and loveliness of Jamaica, ‘ I’ll 
make a few more voyages across the old 
Atlantic yet.’’ 

But his work was done, and he was never 
again to feel the engines pulse under his feet 
| at the touch of his hand on the telegraph, or to 

pick his way by sun and stars across the sea 
| he loved as the Arab loves the desert—for the 
soul of it that speaks to him in silence. 

The captain is never consciously sentimental, 
| but whatever she is, old or new, fast or slow, 
| he has an affection for his ship, shutting his 
| eyes to her caprices and seeing only her merits. 
| She may have tricks of falling away instead of 
| holding her course, or of butting into a sea 
| instead of riding over it—all kinds of tricks. 

Others may call her an ‘‘old tub,’’ but for him 
her good qualities more than 
counterbalance all her defects. 

**He loved her like a woman,’’ 
was said of a captain, who, at 
the end of years of honorable 
service, met with disaster. 

She was the ‘“‘crack’’ ship of 
the line at that time, and in speed 
and splendor had no equal. She 
was built on new lines, how- 
ever, and had many experimental 
features in both her hull, boilers 
and engines. These innovations 
as well as her size and speed 
added much to the responsibilities 
and anxieties of the captain, and 
before she ‘‘found herself’? and 
settled down to her work, he 
had many hard times with her, 
including one so serious that his 
skill could not have saved her 
had she not been near enough to 
the coast for him to beach her. 

His judgment stood every test. 
Not in her alone, but in other 
and earlier ships during his thirty 
years or more of service he had 
invariably done the right thing 
and never the wrong one. He 
seemed to have a genius for 
emergencies, and was as nearly 
infallible as a man could be. 

[I was with him once when 
both his port and starboard en- 
gines gave out, and the ship fell 
into the trough of a tremendous 
sea, and lay for about six hours 
at its merey, a wounded and 
helpless thing, which could nei- 
ther face the onslaught nor fly 
from it. 

Many of the passengers thought 
their time had come, and wept and prayed 
and moaned in their cabins, or huddled on 
the lee side, peeping through the half-opened 
| doors. 


| 





In the Hour of Peril. 


HE funnels rattled in their sockets, and 

threatened every moment to break from 

the iron guys which secured them. Loose 
furniture and baggage shot from side to side like 
missiles, and a block of ice leaping out of a 
refrigerator in the smoking-room, and sliding 
to and fro, snapped the iron pedestals of the 
tables like glass. Some of the crew as well as 
| the passengers were afraid. 

I asked an old hand familiar to me from boy- 
hood if he had ever seen anything like this 
before—I had not. 

‘*Never, sir!’? he answered emphatically. 
‘*Never!’’ and he had been crossing the ocean 
for forty years. 

| It was a sea of death and desolation, awful 
enough to dismay even those who had the 
longest experience and the fullest faith in the 
ship. Any ship can roll only to a certain 
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degree; if she exceeds that she must capsize. 
And this ship rolled to her limit—a degree | 


more and she must have gone down with all | 


on board; no life-boat could possibly have 
lived had it been launched. 

The waves, narrow and precipitous, were 
heaped in dark, gray-blue masses, with 
sharp edges, as hard to the eye as piled-up 
lava, and they were so close together and 
so mountainous that the spindrift made a 
canopy from crest to crest. Between two 
of them the ship seemed to be at the bottom 
of a gorge, and if before recovering from 
the stroke of one, another had caught her 
while she lay on her beam, she could not 
have recovered at all. 

After long waiting and suspense, there 
was a sudden murmur of relief, and the 
faces, drawn and pinched with fear, relaxed 
and smiled. Still shaken and pounded, still 
staggering, she quivered with another force 
within herself. The engines had been re- 
paired; and were moving again. But it 
remained for the captain to get her out of 
the trough and to bring her round, a 
manceuver full of difficulty and peril in 
such a sea. It has to be done quickly, and 
it calls for the highest seamanship. 


The Captain’s Voice. 


)R a few moments every voice on deck 
(F) was hushed, and under the bridge the 

captain’s alone could be heard speak- 
ing to his officers. It was firm and distinct, 
and not the slightest change from his usual 
dignity and imperturbability was visible. 

The word was given, and as the ship 
swung round, a furious mass of white and 
green burst over the bows, flinging its blind- 
ing spray over the bridge and the tops of 
the funnels, which soon afterward were 
white with the salt drying on them. Then 
instead of rolling she pitched. She was on 
her course again, and in another hour—glit- 
tering in the sun like a silver ship in a 
world of blue and white—she was plunging 
and diiving toward New York at her best 
speed. 

As for the captain, he hid himself from 
the passengers to avoid both 
questions and congratulations. 

His reputation was not based 
on any extraordinary run of 
luck, exempting him from acci- 
dents, but on the fact that when 
accidents happened to any of the 
ships he commanded he was 
never to blame, and always did, as I have 
already said, the wisest thing that could be 
done to mitigate the consequences. 

Before the end, however, he came to grief. 
On one voyage, after leaving Southampton and 
calling at Cherbourg, he shaped his course for 
the Lizard, and by some unaccountable aber- 
ration, mistook one light for another, and 
outran his distance. When he supposed him- 
self to be several miles away from the Cornish 
coast he was close upon it, and his ship went 
ashore at one of the most dangerous points, 
where wrecks are common, and where another 
transatlantic steamer was already going to 
pieces. 

No lives were lost, but where she struck she 
stayed, her bottom pierced by rocky pinnacles, 
which held her hard and fast until they were 
blasted away with dynamite. Never for a 
moment in all those months did the captain 
leave her ; little did he sleep while the wreckers 
were aboard or alongside. When at last she 
was floated and towed into Falmouth, he was 
but a shadow of what he had been, and it was 
as he came ashore that the manager said with 
unbusinesslike emotion, ‘‘He loved that ship 
like a woman.’’ 


The White Page. 


HE ship was saved, but a year more passed 
before she was ready for sea again, and 
her repairs cost little less than a million 
dollars. The captain’s certificate was suspended 
for six months by the board of trade, and at 
the end of that period he eagerly, pathetically 
pleaded for command of another ship, if only 
for a few voyages, that he might end his career 
with a white page instead of a blotted one. 
The owners were sorry for him, and were 
very gentle with him. They did not repri- 
mand him, but reasoned with him on his 
age and on his need of rest. To his grief they 
would not give him another ship, but they 
bestowed a pension on him, and that was an 
unprecedented mark of their appreciation of his 
fidelity. 
He was neither a sea-dog nor a calico captain, 
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but simply a captain, and that is what most of 
them are nowadays. They are more suave in 
manner and more varied in knowledge than 
were those under whom they served before they | 
became captains themselves. It is not necessary 
for them to bellow from the bridge with lungs | 
of thunder, reaching through the fiercest gale | 
to the bow and stern, and higher than the 
loftiest yards. There are no sails and no yards. 
They communicate in a conversational voice 
with all parts of the ship through telegraph 
and telephone. ‘They observe an etiquette which 
is as punctilious as that of the army and the | 
navy. ‘They are obliged by the rules to appear 


| directly down to the shack door. 


| how far Brighteyes might stray away. 
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| at dinner in dandified mess-jackets, cut short | of efficiency through the change, and, as good 


at the hips and pointed—garments which usu-| in seamanship as ever, they are more scien- 


ally they abhor. 
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But they have lost nothing | tific than the sea-dog ever was. 











FTER the ‘‘chinook’’ and flood on the 
ayn creek, which carried away the Wood- 

bridges’ mill and drowned poor ‘‘ Barty’’ 
in his winter den, Milly had only ‘‘Bright- 
eyes’’ as a pet; and one day, about a month 
later, Brighteyes took it into her foolish head 
to run away. 

The fragrant balm of Gileads were now 
bursting into bud, the grass and wild pea-vines 
upstarting afresh, and the whole country grow- 
ing green again, after the long northwestern 
winter. 

On the prairie, up the bluffs from the creek, 
where the mill and shack stood, there was 
good grazing ; and here Winthrop and his father 
had made a hedge fence, enclosing a pasture of 
an acre or more for Brighteyes. 

But the Jersey was lonesome; she missed the 
herd she had formerly run with at the Master- 
mans’.- When not feeding, she roamed about 
her pasture fence and lowed at times. To 
pacify her and keep her content, Milly was 
accustomed, at odd moments of her housework, 
to make little trips up the path to the pasture 
bars, to talk to her and carry her some titbits 
from the house. For the distance was hardly 
more than a stone’s throw, although the path 
up the bluff was steep. 

About ten o’clock one morning in May Milly 
had heard Brighteyes lowing frequently. The 
young housekeeper was too busy with her 
baking, however, to attend to her at once. 
Some of the Mastermans were expected at 
about this time. But at last, having her oven 
clear, she hastened up the path to see if all was 
well with the heifer, and give her a wheaten 
cake. 

On reaching the top of the bank, Milly could 
see nothing of her anywhere in hér pasture. 
The girl looked about the enclosure, then 
mounted the fence for a wider view of the 
half-open prairie beyond; and as luck had it, 
she caught a glimpse of Brighteyes fully half a 
mile away, just going out of sight past an 
aspen copse. 

The heifer appeared to be running, too, as if 
bent on making off, at which Milly wondered 
not a little; for thus far, whenever the Jersey 
got out of her pasture, she had always come 
But to-day 
she seemed to be making off; and the prairie 
in that direction, too, was fenceless and practi- 
cally boundless. 

Winthrop and his father and Uncle Horace 
were several miles away that morning, cutting 
pine for lumber ; for the flood had carried nearly 
all their winter cut of logs down the creek and 
out on the Peace River. They had not only 
to rebuild the mill, but to begin lumbering 
anew. Milly did not look for them back till 
afternoon; meanwhile there was no knowing 
So she 


IV. THE ESCAPADE OF ‘‘ BRIGHTE 








took the little rope halter from the bars and 
hastened after the truant. 

When she reached the place where she had 
espied Brighteyes, she could see nothing of the 
heifer ; but noting hoof-prints in the sandy soil, 
she kept on, calling aloud. Much of the 
prairie land out that way is open, but swells 
into low, rounded hills, with fertile hollows 
between them. For fully a mile Milly traced 
the runaway by her tracks, and at last sighted 
her again, but a long way ahead and still 
travelling. 

After a while Brighteyes heard her young 
mistress calling her, and stopped. Milly be- 
lieved. that she would be able to come up with 
her now and catch her. The heifer stood look- 
ing back for some time, till Milly was within 
a few yards and began to get the halter ready, 
when the fugitive wheeled suddenly and ran on 
again—so far this time, indeed, that Milly 
began to be apprehensive lest she might not be 
able to find her way back. For this was 
farther away on the prairie than she had ever 
been before. Yet she did not like to give up 
and let Brighteyes go. 

Three or four times the Jersey allowed her 
mistress to approach within a few feet, but 
perversely ran off before Milly could seize a 
horn or put the rope round her neck. She 
had never behaved so freakishly before. Milly 
was puzzled to account for it. 

At last they came to the ravine of another 
creek,—one she had never heard of before,— 
along the deeply sunken bed of which grew a 
few pines and many dense thickets of blackest 
spruce. The ravine was an even deeper one 
than that in which their mill was situated; and 


| away down in the depths of it the water could 
| be heard roaring hoarsely over rapids. 


At the brink of the steep bank Brighteyes 
had stopped, then extending her nose, snuffed 
the air, and lowed discontentedly. 

To Milly’s surprise, there was an answering 
‘loo’? from somewhere among the thickets 
below. She was astonished, for she had not 
supposed there was another horned creature on 
the north shore of the Peace, at least, not 


“within hundreds of miles. 


The Jersey ran along the brink of the ravine, 
and coming to a place where the bank was not 
quite so steep, began to descend into the thickets. 
Unable to stop her, Milly stood listening. 
For some minutes she heard the heifer making 
her way down through the brushwood to the 
creek. Then immediately a harsh, fierce bellow 
resounded along the gorge, followed by sharp 
crashes of the brush, as if cattle were fighting. 

But the sounds ceased as suddenly as they 
had begun, and after listening for some time 
longer, Milly cautiously made her way down, 
steadying herself by grasping the bushes. 

At last she heard Brighteyes breathe, and 
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soon came upon her near the creek bank. The 
heifer was looking fixedly toward a thicket—so 
intently that she scarcely minded Milly’s 
approach, not even when the halter was 
put about her neck. Milly, too, peered into 
the thicket, but saw nothing there, and 
now made an effort to lead Brighteyes 
away. 

They had scarcely stirred, however, when 
another savage bellow resounded close at 
hand, and there charged out of the thicket 
a shaggy, dark red, very wild-looking cow, 
with short black horns and fierce, rolling 
eyes. The Jersey sprang aside, jerking 
the rope away, and Milly had all she 
could do to avoid the mad rush of the 
creature. She scudded away through the 
brushwood, and climbed on a rock up 
the side of the ravine. 

At first the girl had supposed that it was 
merely a stray cow, to whose lowing Bright- 
eyes had been attracted ; but a second glance 
made her aware that this could hardly be a 
domesticated animal. 

It was larger, shaggier, and of wholly 
different appearance, yet evidently a cow, 
for as she rushed to and fro plaintive bleats 
were heard, and immediately there toddled 
forth from the thicket behind her two 
calves, apparently no more than a day old. 

Milly had heard the Masterman boys say 
that during the previous winter a small 
herd of wood-buffalo had been driven south- 
ward by the wolves from the vicinity of 
Hay Lake, and that a number of the hunted 
animals had crossed the Peace on the ice. 
This, Milly now felt sure, was a stray cow 
from that fugitive herd. 

It would appear that Brighteyes must 
either have scented, or in some other way 
best known to Jerseys, become aware of the 
presence of this distant bovine relation of 
hers. She seemed to feel a deep interest 
in those little calves. No sooner had their 
wood-buffalo mother retired with them to 
the shadows of the thicket than Brighteyes 
came cautiously back, dragging her halter 
and lowing again. 

How to secure her truant pet and lead 
her back home was now Milly’s chief 

anxiety. She started to get 
down from her perch on the 
rock, but a fearful disturbance 
on the other side of the thicket 
caused her to scramble back in 
haste. 
With loud bawlings of rage, 
the buffalo cow rushed forth, 
and there was a violent commotion in the 
brushwood. The thick spruce tops hid what 
was going on from view, but crash followed 
crash in quick succession, till again a plaintive 
bleating from the calves drew their warlike 
mother back to them. She returned with a 
rush, and again put the Jersey to flight. 

While Milly stood there, wondering how to 
proceed, she heard what seemed like a man’s 
cautious steps approaching through the brush. 
She drew back out of sight, for she feared it 
might be an Indian. The soft, slow footfalls 
came nearer, and a moment later there emerged 
through the low spruces the shaggy form of a 
large gray bear. 

This silvertip was also interested in those 
calves. The brute had just had a set-to with 
the buffalo cow, and appeared to have come off 
second best. He looked rumpled, and grumbled 
to himself as he licked his injuries, but ere long 
approached the thicket again. 

He had no sooner shown himself there, how- 
ever, than the buffalo dashed at him with such 
furious impetuosity that the bear again beat a 
retreat. Milly caught glimpses of them rushing 
to and fro, the bear growling savagely, the 
cow bawling with rage, while back in the 
thickets the little calves bleated in alarm. To 
Milly’s great uneasiness, Brighteyes—gentle 
little Brighteyes—also began bawling, and a 
moment later, still trailing her halter, she, too, 
dashed after the bear, quite as eager to do 
battle as the buffalo cow herself! It was a 
curious illustration of the tie of blood. In vain 
Milly called to her. Away she went to aid her 
wild congener against the common enemy of all 
cattle kind. 

They ran a long way up the narrow gorge 
of the creek, and for some time Milly heard 
strangely reéchoed sounds of commotion and 
conflict from that direction. 

At last Brighteyes came hastening back 
alone. Milly called to her; but now the heifer 
had ears only for the bleating of the calves. 

For some time Milly did not venture to get 
down from the rock, for she looked for the 
buffalo, and perhaps the bear, to come back. 
In among the spruces she could hear Bright- 
eyes and the calves moving about; the Jersey 
appeared to be wholly captivated by those little 
buffaloes. 

At last, as neither the bear nor the wild cow 
appeared, Milly climbed down and made her 
way cautiously into the thicket. Brighteyes 
was still there, smelling over the little dark red 
‘*bossies.’? When Milly attempted to lead her 
away, she resisted obstinately. 

For some minutes Milly strove with her, 
coaxing, pulling at the halter, and even whip- 
ping her a little with a stick. Brighteyes 


would not go; she had found a new attraction. 
Milly was at her wits’ end to know what to 
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do; and now a stealthy crackling of the brush 
caused her to turn suddenly. Lo, there was 
the bear come back, not fifty feet away ! 

In her agitation it is not wonderful, perhaps, 
that Milly screamed. 
the bear, and began bawling well-nigh as 
hideously as the buffalo cow herself, being 
evidently bent on doing battle again in defense 
of those bovine infants. The bear stood snuff- 
ing at them. Probably the sight of a human 
being deterred him from an immediate attack. 
What the result would have been is not easy to 
predict. But as it chanced, the outcries— 
Milly’s and those of the aggressive little Jersey 
—came to other ears than those of the bear. 

Quinby and Welcome Masterman had ridden 
up to the Woodbridges’ that morning, and 
reached the mill about an hour after Milly had 
left to find Brighteyes. Finding no one at 
home, they waited about until Winthrop came 
back, an hour or two later. 

Winthrop was much surprised to find his 
sister gone, and about that time they discovered 
that Brighteyes was missing from her pasture. 
Noting, too, that the halter had been taken 
from the bars, they guessed at once that Milly 
had set off in quest of her. On going round 
the pasture fence, they found where the Jersey 
had jumped out; and then all three started to 
look for Milly, shouting and ‘‘coo-ee-ing’’ 
her as they went on. 

At last Quinby ran across the Jersey’s track, 
and they followed on that to the ravine of this 
other creek, which Milly had discovered. It 
was while hurrying along the brink of the 
ravine, half a mile or more away, that they 
heard Milly scream and the Jersey bawl 
strangely. 

‘*Something’s wrong !’’ Winthrop cried. 
With that all three of them ran fast, and guided 
by the bellowing of the heifer, soon reached the 
scene of the disturbance. 

Milly heard them coming down the side of 
the ravine. At first she feared it was the 
buffalo cow; but a moment later she heard one 
of the boys calling out to her. 

‘*Be cautious!’’ she cried back to them. 
**Here’s a big bear !’’ 

But the bear had also heard or scented their 
approach and made off. 

‘‘When we got down there to the creek,’’ 
Winthrop writes, ‘‘we found Milly trying to 
hold the Jersey, and close by were those little 
twin buffalo calves. ‘Look out, boys!’ Milly 
kept saying to us. ‘There’s a silvertip just 
through the thicket yonder !’ 

**Quinby had his carbine with him, and ran 
through the spruces, hoping to get a shot, but 
was unable to come up with the bear. 

**T wo or three hundred yards up the creek, 





however, he came suddenly upon the buffalo | 


cow, lying with one of her fore legs broken, 
among some rocks in the creek bed. She had | 
tried to cross the creek,—in pursuit of the bear, 


probably,—and in doing so had got her hoof | 


down between two large stones. 
struggles she had broken her leg and cast 
herself. 

‘It was a pitiful sight. We were at a loss 
what to do at first in such a case. Mercy to 
the animal seemed to demand that we should 
put her out of her misery. But as you are 
aware, the wood-buffalo is now strictly pro- 
tected by the Dominion game-laws, and a fine 
of five hundred dollars is incurred by shooting 
one. 

‘‘We thought it over for some time, for we 
do not wish to break the laws up here. But 
Milly insisted that this was a case to which 
the law did not apply. Quinby agreed with 
her. ‘I will take the risk,’ he exclaimed, ‘and 
write to Edmonton about it!’ So the poor 
creature was put eut of her misery. 

‘*And then another rather puzzling question 
arose. What were we to do with those two 
buffalo calves? For the game-law distinctly 
says that no person shall capture nor hold in 
captivity a wood-buffalo. 

‘*Yet if we left them there the little creatures 


would be killed by wolves or bears, or else | me 


perish miserably of hunger. 

‘* “Law or no law, I am going to take those 
poor little things home and feed them!’ Milly 
exclaimed. ‘No law was ever meant to be so 
cruel as that!’ 

“I was a little at a loss what to do, for I 
knew of course that we would have to explain 
it to the mounted police. But Quinby declared 
that Milly was right, and that he would 
notify the police and take all the blame on 
himself. 

**So we led and drove Brighteyes and the 
calves home, and were till ten o’clock that 
evening getting back; but up here on the Peace 
River, as you know, the sun does not set at this 
season of the year till nearly ten. 

‘‘We made a yard for the calves, and agreed 
to try to raise them. The Masterman boys 
went home the next morning, and drove up 
another cow from their herd, to furnish more 
milk for the calves. They are going into part- 
nership with us on this venture. 

‘‘Quinby has written to Edmonton, explain- 
ing the matter, and offering the calves to the 
government this autumn, to be put in the new 
buffalo park at Banff. How we shall come out 
I cannot say as yet; but the course we have 
taken was the only really humane one that 
presented itself; and Brighteyes has some com- 
pany out of it, if nothing more.’’ 
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The Jersey, too, espied | 


to | of the building. The steelwork was practically 
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THE PICTURE I DID NOT GE’ 







MONG all the 
dreads and fears to which 


most of us are prey, I suppose 
there is none greater than the deep- 
seated horror of falling from high 
places. I was rather given at one 
time to priding myself upon the 
steadiness of my head and nerves. This is no | 
longer the case. 
In the city where I lived are some of the 
greatest ‘‘sky-scrapers’’ of the world, and it | 


nearing completion that the idea occurred to | 
me of attempting to get certain views of the | 
city water-front and the shipping, unobtainable 
elsewhere, from its lofty framework. 

In pursuance of this desire, I made applica- 
tion and received permission to take such pic- 
tures as I wished, and on a certain cool 
September morning—a Monday, because there 
is less smoke after Sunday’s lull in manufac- 
turing than on other days—I undertook my task. 

It was not a difficult matter to reach the top 


complete, and one of the material-hoists carried 
me up among the derricks, where the forges of 
the workers still glowed, and the pneumatic 
riveters were beating their final tattoos. And 
if I had been content with reaching the then 
highest point in the city, and had taken my 
pictures and descended, as any wholly sane 
person would have done, all would have been 
well. 

But as I crawled about on the high beams, 
studying out the best points at which to snap 
a shutter, I was unlucky enough to discover a 
spot from which a truly remarkable view could 





be had, across the lower roofs about me and 
over the tops of bridges and water- 
front warehouses. It included a 
particularly gem-like little stretch of 
sunlit water in the midst of the 
shipping that made my picture fever 
mount into high temperatures. 

The spot was not on one of the big 
steel beams. I found it from the edge 
of a cornice, indeed, where I could 
see just the scene I wanted. But this 
point was not wholly satisfactory 
because some of the false work at the 
corner of the roof prevented a flaw- 
less view. And the place from which 
the only really perfect picture could 
be secured was midway between the 
top of the cornice on which I sat 
and the girders of the next floor 
| below. 

Of course I did not fix on a spot 
in the midst of the empty air as 
my desired view-point. A painters’ 








| ladder, suspended on the usual blocks 
|and tackle at each end, hanging 
| there, suggested the idea by the very 
| fact of its unusual position. 

I could not imagine then how the 
ladder happened to be there at that 
stage of the building process, but I 
found out afterward that an enter- 
prising advertiser had obtained per- 
mission to place a sign on the 
conspicuous top of the huge structure 
temporarily, and that the ladder was 
for the use of his workmen. 

My first task was to get my camera 
safely down to the ladder, which 
hung some twelve to fifteen feet be- 
low me. This I accomplished, as I 
thought, very cleverly. I hada stout 
cord in my pocket, and fastening the 
camera to it, I lowered it carefully, 
just outside a giant steel upright, 
near which I had crept, so that it 
was not in view of the men behind 


> 


When it rested safely on the plank 
which lay on the ladder-rungs, be- 
tween the uprights, or rails, serving 
as a staging for painters’ use, I knew no one 
could forestall my attempt. 

I was excited when it came actually to pre- 
paring for my descent to that ladder. As I 
think of it now, it fairly makes me shiver to 
recall that I undertook to slide down the clus- 
tered ropes that supported one end of the 
swinging stage, with nothing but its slender, 
unstable width in the tremendous gap of space 
between me and the pavement below. 

But I reached the ladder safely and was 
seated astride of it, facing its opposite end, a 
moment later, before my movement had attracted 
notice, and I remember very well looking up 
and laughing at the first man whose eyes I dis- 
covered upon me. But I had no idea then with | 
what emotion I should presently welcome the 
recollection of the quick, startled gaze he turned 
upon me. 

I lost no time in edging my way along the 
ladder, being careful to avoid looking down, 
even with my hands firmly clasped upon the 
rails. The plank on the rungs fitted snugly 
between the side-bars, and so long as I kept 
my gaze fixed on it I was unafraid. 

I do not think I was anything but pleased 





with myself at that stage of my adventure. 
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Indeed, it was the danger- | 


ous self-confidence my success so 
far gave me that led to my crown- 
ing recklessness. 

I had opened my camera and 
was adjusting its focus for the long- 

distance view, when I decided that 

if I could only lower the ladder a few feet | 
| from its position, I should be in a still more | 
advantageous place. 

With all the assurance of inexperience, 


also, and immediately I essayed it. 
painters do the trick. 
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occurred had half-dazed me, and what seemed 
| the certainty of a terrific plunge to death para- 
| lyzed any action I might have taken. 

And then, all at once, there was a jar. The 
downward motion of the ladder was checked, 
| and I felt it sway to the side. Something I 
did not understand had happened, and out 
|}away from the side of the steel beams I was 
turned—out toward the center of the great street 
chasm between the buildings ! 

The running line slipped away free, and then 
the heavy pulley before me sagged slowly, till 
the short bar it supported under the ladder slid 
| down and away also, and presently slipped off 
the end of the rails and swung back against 
the steel with a sharp slap. 

And there, in mid-air, four hundred feet above 


was while the steel skeleton of one of these was | concluded that this would be an easy See! the street, with no notion of what had stopped 
I had seen | | | my fall or of how long the check might last, I 


with the angle of my seat such that 


loosening the fastened rope and allowing it to | I was thrown forward against my hands, and 
slip slowly through the overhead block a little | could no more move them without losing my 
way, and then fastening it again and lowering | hold than I could fly out over the abyss I faced. 


the other end in like manner. 


I was so sure I | 


I do not understand how I held on or why, 


could do it coolly and safely that I did not |or what it was that gave me the courage or 


hesitate. 


strength to stick and wait. What had happened, 


Of course, it was accident that finally got me |as I learned when it was all over, was that 


into trouble, but that does not affect my point. | the end of the ladder, 


beyond the still firm 


It was my own foolhardiness that put me in the | rope support at my bac *k, had caught under a 


I slipped along the ladder, 
ahead of me over the 


way of accident. 
pushing my ‘camera 


plank, till I could reach the rope. Then [| 


took the line in my hands, untied its simple 
but firm loop, and began paying it out with 
what I believed to be exemplary caution. 

But as I raised my arms in the first slow 
release of the rope, things began to happen 
quickly. 

The cord to which my camera box had been 
attached lay doubled across my right arm. In 
pushing the box ahead of me along the ladder, 
I had inadvertently dragged the string so that 
the box rested upon it. When my hands went 
up with the rope, the tug on the cord, which 


DRAWN BY H. C. EDWARDS. 


GREAT BALL AND HOOK, WITH A BIG MAN 

IT, SETTLED GENTLY DOWN BESIDE ME 
drew tight in the creases of my coat-sleeve, 
turned the camera over on its side. 

I heard the sound as it struck the board, and, 
startled, looked down quickly. The box lay 
on the edge of my narrow support, so close to 
the exact point of balance that I was instantly 
afraid it would fall, and the impulse to seize 
it was immediate. 

The movement I made to save it was so sud- 
den and unguarded that the swaying of my body 
caused the ladder to lurch dizzily, and I felt my 
balance going. The fright was too great for 
my untried coolness, and in an instant I did 
the instinctive and not the reasoning thing. 
With both hands I grasped for the rails of the 
ladder, forgetting for a single second the vital 
importance of holding to my rope. The next 
moment I had let the line go. It was running 
free through the sheave above, and the ladder 
was sinking under me. 

The awful horror of that moment I can never 
forget. I was facing toward the loosened rope, 
and therefore toward the sinking end of the 
ladder. As my support sank, it became, of 
course, increasingly impossible for me to let go 
of its sides to catch the running line. 

The swiftness with which the thing had 


| projecting arm of steel, which was designed 
| to sustain some decorative stone or sheet-metal 
work on the face of the building. 

As the steel was not a straight beam, one 
rail of the ladder touched first, and my weight, 
so far out toward the other end, caused the 
whole to swing sidewise from the building till 
the other rail of the ladder came in contact with 
the steel. Then I was supported by one set of 
blocks and tackle, which had not slipped, and 
was balanced three-quarters of the way out on 
the projecting ladder, as if it were the suspended 

yard of a ship. 

In my awful predicament I did not realize 








| behind me. 


at once that there was yet a chance for hope. 
I hung on with the grip of 
absolute despair. 

The plank on which I sat so 
nearly filled the space between 
the ladder-rails that I could 
not touch the rungs, and my 
hold was therefore precarious 
in the extreme. The tilt of 
the whole ladder must have 
been at an angle of about 
thirty-five degrees from the 
horizontal, and my weight 
was thrown against my 
hands, 

I dared not stir for fear of 
sliding off the end of the 
ladder, or of jarring it loose 
from whatever had caught it 
behind me. I could only sit 
rigid, hardly breathing, in 
agony of fear, as the pause 
gave me time for realization 
of my terrible position. 

It was then that I remem- 
bered the eyes of the man on 
the steelwork who had seen 
me when I first reached the 
ladder, and the memory of 
his quick, alert look and the 
half-turn he had made toward 
me, with its suggestion of 
prompt help, 1 actually be- 
lieve had much to do with my 
retaining control of myself. 

I still held my eyes fixed 
on the plank before me and 
would not see the depths 
below, although I could not 
but be vividly conscious of 
them. The sunlight on the 
graveled roofs across the 
street, the film of smoke rising 
from a donkey-engine some- 
where below me in the un- 
finished structure, the sparkle 
of a brilliant glass or metal 
decorative sign over the way, 
which threw its reflected ray 
directly up into my eyes at 
the moment—these trifles I remember as part 
of my impressions. And the cool breeze, puffing 
in my face and making my loose trouser-legs 
move about my ankles, is inseparably mixed in 
my memory with the awful sense of isolation 
from all the world that I suffered in my help- 
lessness. 

And then I heard shoutings and whistling 
I heard the creaking of a derrick, 
and in almost less time than I can tell it now, 
although it was close to the limit of my measure 
of endurance, a great ball and hook, with a big 
man in blue overalls standing on it, settled 
gently down beside me, and I felt myself lashed 
by a stout line to the chain by hands that knew 
how. Sixty short seconds afterward I was lying 
flat on the solid tool platform back on the steel- 
work, half-fainting, but the most thankful and 
most humble fellow alive. 

And when I saw my camera, which was 
gathered up from the cobblestones of the street, 
where it had fortunately smashed orily itself 
in falling, the impression of my miraculous 
escape was complete. Now I stay away from 
unnecessary risks, for I always reflect when 
tempted that such trap-like openings as the 
one I stepped into are not opportunities. 
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MOUNT ETNA. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 
My persons who are otherwise total ab- 
stainers permit the use of whisky as a 
stimulant in case of accidents. It is interesting 


to note that the regulation ‘‘first aid’’ stimulant | 


for miners is becoming, not alcohol, but coffee 
and aromatic spirits of ammonia. 

t is good to have a name for everything and 

to call everything by its name. When, there- 
fore, a lady jumps up on a chair and cries out 
that she has seen a mouse, her husband should 
realize that she is merely a victim of ‘‘myo- 
phobia.’’ The only certain cure is a baited 
trap for the animal and plenty of comfort for 
the lady. 


Tp quae is accumulating that the Chinese 
in some parts of the empire are enforcing 
the edict against the cultivation of the opium 
poppy. When orders were issued to certain 
peasants against the further cultivation of the 
poppy near Amoy, and resistance was offered 
by more than two thousand of them, the authori- 
ties used force against them. 
1 posed people who want a new fashion fre- 
quently revive an old one, which explains, 
perhaps, why earrings have ‘‘ come back.’’ 
While they have been ‘‘out,’’ they seem to have 
been growing. At the opera recently a woman 
of New York society displayed a pair of pend- 
ants five inches in length, and informed her 
friends that they were the latest thing from 
London. 


 gresiacnagge- the financial stringency, the 
Young Men’s Christian Association had 
one of its most prosperous periods last year. 
Eighty-four new buildings, costing ten million 
dollars, were opened, and work on as many 
more is now in progress. As the spirit of 
coéperation is growing among Christian workers 
of all denominations, the association is likely 
to expand more rapidly in the present century 
than in the last. 


—— has seldom been more fittingly 
rebuked, or the right perception of duty 
more fittingly recognized, than by the King of 
Italy at the scene of the earthquake tragedy. 
On his arrival at Messina a man met him with 
the remark, ‘‘Your majesty’s presence will go 
far to compensate the people for the disaster.’’ 
**Stop !’? commanded the King. ‘‘Don’t talk 
nonsense!” To a group of photographers he 
remarked that they ought to be ashamed of 
themselves to be taking pictures when hundreds 
of persons were dying for want of assistance 
which they might render. 


t is said that of those who applied for aid 

under the British old-age pensions act, which 
went into effect January ist, nine-tenths were 
unable to sign their names. If this is so, it is 
a striking proof that ignorance and indigence 
go together. Of similar import was the argu- 
ment of a recent essay on the conditions of labor 
in England. The writer, not unsympathetic, 
spoke of that ‘‘multitude of incompetents who 
eall themselves the unemployed.’’ That does 
not tell the whole story of poverty, for individual 
good men have hard luck, and bad times over- 
take the best. But on the whole, the competent 
man sueceeds. 


| me the French people do not increase 
rapidly in numbers, the gain in wealth, due 
to their remarkable industry and thrift, is un- 
equaled. ‘Taking merely the holdings available 
for taxation, the national wealth of France is 
now placed at forty-five billion dollars, or about 
eleven hundred dollars for every person. Even 
this immense figure prebably represents most 
inadequately the real wealth of the country, for 
many of the peasants have not yet abandoned the 
habit of concealing their savings in old stockings 
and pots buried in the garden. So much French 
money is, however, invested in foreign secu- 
rities and enterprises that a stream of several 
hundred million dollars pours into the country 
annually, in the form of interest. 
ipa disappearances always have a fas- 
cination for the curious. Probably to the 
end of time there will be persons who believe 
that they know what became of the French 
dauphin, who, but for the Revolution, would 
have been Louis XVII. Others will maintain 
that the official record of his death is correct. 
The fate of Archduke John of Austria is likely 


| to remain as uncertain as that of the dauphin. 
| The arehduke renounced his royal claims several 
| years ago, and sailed from London for South 
| America under the name of John Orth. Noth- 
| ing definite has since been heard of him or of 
his ship, although he has been reported as living 
in one part of the world or another. These 
reports have always been unverified. That the 
Emperor Francis Joseph, the head of the 
family, thinks his kinsman may still be living 
was disclosed in a lawsuit in Switzerland not 
long ago, when, in response to inquiries by the 
court, it was announced that the Emperor had 
ordered that the fortune of Archduke John, 
amounting to eight million dollars, be kept 
intact till 1917, when it may be divided among 
the heirs. 
* © 


RICHES OF OLD AGE. 


Time stints us not of lovely things, 
Old Age hath still a treasure-store. 
James W. Riley. 


* ¢ 


THE RED CROSS. 


he Christmas stamp and the prompt relief 
T work for the victims of the Italian disaster 
have lately emphasized anew the useful- 
ness of the Red Cross. That society, the mem- 
bership of which is extending all over the 
world, is becoming the best instrumentality for 
furnishing aid to the sick and wounded in war, 
and for relieving sufferings from pestilence, fire, 
floods, and other great national calamities. 

The International Red Cross was founded at 
the Geneva Conference in 1864. The American 
branch was begun in 1881, and was in 1905 
reincorporated under government supervision. 
Its president to-day is Mr. Taft, and its head- 
quarters are in the War Department at Wash- 
ington. 

The American Red Cross is a member of 
the international association, together with most 
of the civilized countries of the globe. In 
1908 there were branches in twenty-nine states, 
as well as the District of Columbia, Hawaii, 
Porto Rico and the Philippine Islands. The 
membership is unrestricted, being open to every 
person on the payment of the yearly dues of 
one dollar. It is chiefly from this fee and 
popular subscription that the society derives 
its income. 

The work of the Red Cross in the war 
between Russia and Japan is memorable. After 
the eruption of Vesuvius, the San Francisco 
disaster, during the Chinese famine, and the 
recent Sicilian calamity, the Red Cross sent 
its ready aid. Besides the work of the Red 
Cross against disease under ordinary conditions, 
its function is the supplying of expert emergency 
and medical assistance in times of great distress 
of almost any public sort. 

In Italy, where the Red Cross is splendidly 
organized, it is stamping out the fever on the 
Campagna. In Germany tuberculosis is losing 
ground to it. For its numbers, the United 
States branch is probably the least efficient. 
But the manifest importance of the Red Cross 
is recognized, and its officers say that its eventual 
success is only a question of time and public 


interest. 
* & 


GOVERNING INDIA. 


hat Lord Morley calls a ‘‘new chapter’’ 
W is about to begin in the history of the 

government of India. “As Secretary 
of State for India, he intends to introduce into 
Parliament, at its approaching session, a bill 
empowering the government to appoint at least 
one native member each to the executive council 
of the governor-general, and to the executive 
councils in Bombay and in Madras. Other 
extensions of the right of the natives to partici- 
pate in the administration of their affairs are 
proposed, but this is the most important. 

Hitherto these three councils, which have had 
eontrol of the higher administrative work of 
the empire, have been composed exclusively of 
Englishmen. The native Indians have been 
allowed to participate in the local governments 
heretofore, but not in the general councils of 
the Indian Empire. 

In the native states, which contain more than 
one-fifth of the total population and nearly one- 
third of the area of India, the native control is 
so nearly absolute that the British power serves 
as a guarantee of their protection rather than as 
an interference with their independence. 

In that part of India directly under British 
administrative jurisdiction there are seven hun- 
dred and fifty municipal bodies in which the 
native members outnumber the British, and 
there are a thousand district or local boards 
controlling education, sanitation and engineering 
works, in which the elected representatives of 
the people have a decisive voice. Native judges 
sit in each of the high courts, and have almost 


| entire control of the civil courts. 


Outside of the army there are less than ten 
thousand British holding office, whereas there 
are a million and a half native officials; and 
according to the census, more than five million 
Indians are supported by government service. 

Lord Morley’s plans have been approved by 
the Indian national congress which met in 
Madras last month. As this body was composed 
largely of agitators, its approval should be as 
gratifying as it was unexpected. Other agitators 
have been punished summarily for inciting the 








people to insurrection. The necessity to use 
severe repressive measures against the dis- 
affected has not delayed the reform plans. They 
will be carried out as soon as Parliament gives 


its consent. 
* © 


REPUTATION. 


The greatest gift the hero leaves his race 
Is to have been a hero. George Eliot. 


* © 


THE STRICKEN WOMEN. 


ven before the details of such an unthink- 
FE able calamity as that in Italy are known, 
the heart is wrung by the thought of the 
anguish of the surviving women. The cry goes 
up for money to relieve suffering, and already 
money has been pouring into Italy by the million 
for the beneficent work which it alone can do. 
Hunger and cold and wounds may be cured by 
money. But these are the least of the misery 
of the women. 

These stricken creatures are not a part of the 
industrial life of Sicilian towns, except as 
mothers and home-makers. Most of them are 
ignorant—perhaps superstitious; certainly they 
are firmly chained to home, habit of life, family 
associations, ties of kindred. The eccupation 
of their whole lives has gone. Widowed, home- 
less,—the farm or the vineyard or the shop 
swept away or buried,— whatever of life remains 
to them seems a mere frenzy of want and woe. 

The man may be reéstablished by the aid 
of wise philanthropy. The child may be trans- 
planted and forget bereavement in novelty. But 
the Sicilian woman, whatever her cireum- 
stances, has been torn from all that has filled 
her days, and is almost incapable of that read- 
justment which the survivors of the stricken 
cities must now accept as their lot. 

The woman of the calamity is like a broken 
braneh of one of her own vines. 
from its parent stem and soil, trampled under- 
foot—dripping its life-blood drop by drop to 
be swallowed by the unfeeling earth. The dead 
women of the Sicilian ruin are the happy ones. 
For those who are yet living, their sisters safe 
in sheltered homes can only pray. 


* ¢ 


TRAINING FOR SELF-SUPPORT. 


Ihe National Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education some time ago ap- 
pointed a committee to consider the 


changes necessary to be made in the American | 


school system, in order to adapt it to present- 
day needs and place it on a footing of equality 
with the school systems of European countries. 

This committee, which consists of ten educa- 
tors and business men of national reputation, 


with Dr. Henry 8. Pritchett as chairman, has | 


made a preliminary report. It is unanimously 
admitted that the present school system is lack- 
ing in effective means of fitting boys and girls 
to earn their own living; that the majority drop 
out of school after completing a grammar-school 


course, and many before that; and that any | 
improvement must begin in the grammar schools, | 


which will either take the place of, or greatly 
modify, the high schools. 

The committee believes the plan of the future 
will require the teaching of all subjects in such | 
@ way as to show their applicability to the 
practical business of life; that the grammar 
schools will provide elementary manual training, 
for the development of general rather than 
particular skill of hand. 

Following the grammar schools will come 
vocational schools, which will give those who 
intend to enter a trade’or business as careful 
training for it as the present high schools give 
to those who intend to enter college. The 
vocational schools, the committee believes, must 
be, for a time, at least, of two kinds, one of 
which will aim to train young men and women 
in both the theory and practise of their chosen 
occupation, and will be true trade or commercial 
schools, with all possible shop and laboratory 
work and the most practical training possible. 
This kind of school will frequently be devoted 
to purely local industries. The other kind will 
correspond to the evening schools now existing 
in many cities, in which ambitious mechanics 
who have had small school facilities may sup- 
plement their learning by studying the princi- 
ples and theory of the tasks they perform during 


the day. 
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THREE LITTLE JOKES. 

young man in an Indiana town thought it 

great sport to ring an apothecary’s night- 

bell and arouse him to come to the door 
and find nobody waiting. The pastime was 
adopted by other roguish youth, until finally 
the apothecary was forced to disconnect the 
bell. A few weeks later, when he was wanted 
in real earnest, it took a long time to convince 
him of the fact, and the delay cost the life of a 
baby sister of the original joker. 

A girl who mounted lithographs in a New 
York factory slipped a bit of strong-smelling 
cheese into a package of prints that ordinarily 
would have been inspected by a ‘‘chum,’’ who 
was relied upon to remedy the mischief. In 
the holiday rush, however, the usual routine 
was set aside, and the tainted package made a 
part of a large shipment.. The consignees 
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promptly rejected the whole lot, and the pro- 
prietors of the factory then discharged every 
girl employed in the room where the joke was 
played. 

A Colorado ranchman ‘‘loaded’’ a purse in 
such a manner that when it was opened a sub- 
stance supposed to be harmless would explode 
with a loud report. The purse was meant for 
a birthday present to his sister, to ‘‘even up’’ 
a trick that she had devised; but her little son 
got hold of it, and the explosion blinded him. 

A single issue of a newspaper records these 
happenings of one of the last days in 1908. 
Such incidents are always numerous enough, 
but there should be fewer of them reported 
during 1909. Tricks of this sort are seldom 
meant unkindly,—that wards off a part of the 
blame,—but the trouble is that they hardly 
ever work out as they were planned, and when 
they go wrong the innocent seem most liable to 


suffer. 
¢ © 


PREDICTIONS. 


n the advertising columns of the newspapers 

are found the business cards of countless 
seers and clairvoyants, who promise for a 
'small sum to rend the veil of the future and 
tell their patrons what is going to happen to 
them. 

That palmists, card-readers and clairvoyants 
are able to pay for the advertisements which 
appear in the same place day after day is evi- 
dence that they find enough credulous persons 
to keep the prediction business on a paying 
basis. Their victims are beyond reason, or they 
would reflect that the forecaster of future events, 
such as the condition of the stock-market six 
months ahead, would make more money by 
using his knowledge for his own benefit than 
by selling it for two dollars. 

Besides the prophets who are in the business 
for the profit there is in it, the world is blessed 
| with generous philanthropic seers, who publish 
free of charge predictions, always of some 
disaster, as great storms, earthquakes, wars, 
and the end of the world. Sometimes an event 
obligingly falls out upon somebody’s prediction, 
and a reputation is made. If seers in all parts 
of the world keep on foreseeing earthquakes 
every day or two, an earthquake, when it comes, 
will be likely to find a prophecy awaiting it. 
The room is so taken up with predictions that 
an event must alight on one of them. 

A prophet destroys the world every day or 
so. But the world obstinately refuses to be 
destroyed, and when it does come to an end, 
|only one prophet will be entitled to gasp, ‘‘I 
| - you so!’ 

w year ago Madame de Thebes of France 

redicted war between Japan and America in 
ename, 1908. Instead, a little later, there 
| was the exchange of peaceful notes. Nothing 
daunted, madame predicts terrible wars between 
next August and February, 1910. So look out 
| for a ‘‘red year.’’ 
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f the world had not passed beyond the age of 
myth-making, the disaster in southern Italy 
* | would be ascribed to the turning of Enceladus in 
his sleep. Enceladus was one of the giants who 
| rebelled against Jupiter. He was killed by one 
of Jupiter’s thunderbolts, according to Vergil, 
| and buried under Mount Etna. When he turns in 
| his grave the earth quakes, and when he breathes 
the mountain belches forth fire and smoke. It 
was the peculiar geographical and geological for- 
mations round Sicily and the Strait of Messina 
that gave rise to many of the ancient myths. The 
rock of Scylla, dangerous to navigators, was be- 
lieved to be the home of a monster which seized 
the sailors from the decks of the ships that passed 
too near. The whirlpool of Charybdis, across the 
strait, was said to be caused by another monster 
which swallowed the sea and spewed it out again 
three times a day. The Sirens lived on an istand 
in the neighborhood and charmed sailors to their 
destruction. They were finally foiled by Odys- 
seus, who closed the ears of his sailors with wax 
and had himself lashed to the mast of his ship. 
So chagrined were the three sisters that they 
threw themselves into the sea, and were trans- 
formed into rocky islands which bear their names. 
“ — is a cold and barren region and is almost 

useless except as a hunting-ground for the 
seal and other fur-bearing animals,” declared a 
standard school geography published so recently 
as 1875. The discovery of gold served materially 
to broaden that view, and a representative of the 
Department of Agriculture now reports that the 
territory’s agricultural possibilities have been 
grievously underestimated. In the Yukon valley 
he has ripened oats, barley and winter wheat for 
successive seasons, and found them fully as heavy 
as the best grain of the States. Grasses grow 
abundantly, as do all the hardier vegetables; and 
when it comes to live stock, Galloway cattle, a 
long-haired, hardy breed, stand the climate well. 
Such facts suggest that it should not be difficult 
to carry out the aim of the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition, “to correct the common impression 
that Alaska and Yukon are nothing but countries 
of cold and gold.” 


egislative bodies find it difficult to phrase their 
enactments so that there shall be no doubt 
about the exact meaning. Sometimes elementary 
blunders in grammar make a law ambiguous or 
even contrary to the intention of the framers. 
Many people will remember that in Massachusetts 
a misplaced semicolon gave a different meaning 
from that intended by the legislature to the law 
regulating the hour for closing saloons and hotel} 
bars. A recent Massachusetts law reads: ‘“Who- 
ever operates an automobile or motorcycle on any 
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public or private way laid out under authority of 
law recklessly or while under the influence of 
liquor,” and so forth. As the sentence stands, the 
recklessness and the state of intoxication seem to 
apply to the persons who laid out the road. A 
comma after “authority of law,” will make the 
meaning clearer. 
be recast to read plainly without punctuation: 
“Whoever on any public way or private way laid 
out under authority of law operates an automobile 
or motorcycle recklessly or while under the influ- 
ence of liquor or so as to endanger the lives or 
safety of the public,” and so forth. Some foreign 
governments have draftsmen—trained in the law 
and in clear expression—whose duty it is to phrase 
laws so that they shall leave no doubt as to the 
intention of the legislature. In this country, city 
councils and state legislatures, and the national 
Congress itself, bring confusion to the statute- 
books and labor to the courts for want of some- 
thing like an editorial department to edit obscuri- 
ties out of their enactments. The courts are still 
interpreting the meaning of the tariff act more 
than eleven years after it became law. 
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THE OTHER SIDE. 


> the weather had something to do with 

it; doubtless physical exhaustion, although 
Christine did not recognize it as such, had more. 
All that she knew was that it was one of those 
days when all one’s spiritual defenses seem to 
collapse suddenly. 

The fact was Christine was homesick, body and 
soul, for the big, shabby, cheerful house and all 
the happy, noisy brood it held; for the scent of 
spring apples in the orchard and the sound of little 

_ insect voices down in its long grass; for the old 
street, dappled with sunlight and shadow, and the 
faces of neighbors whom she had known all her 
life ; even for old Miss Bartlett’s disreputable cat, 
Josephus. 

Nellie Jacobs, next her in the cashier’s cage, 
looked at her with amused eyes. 





“T am,” Christine replied, gravely. 
“Hard up?” Nellie asked, curiously. 
Christine turned upon her fiercely. ‘Hard up!” 


7 she retorted, scornfully. “Asif I fuss about that! 
I’m dead homesick, that’s all. I loathe every- 
4 thing here—the crowds and the boarding-house 


and this cage—everything. And I’ve got to stay 
for four years.” 

“Why?” Nellie asked. 
known quantity to Nellie. 

“To help Jack through college,” Christine re- 
plied through set teeth, “that’s why. 
think he wants it so,” she added quickly. ‘He 
hates it, and is working himself half to death; 


Reserve was an un- 


and Dora; they’re all students.” Christine had 
forgotten her blues for the moment. When Nellie 
spoke again she was startled at the change in her 
voice. 

“How many of you are there?” Nellie asked. 

“Eight,’’ Christine answered, her face softening. 

Nellie turned about upon her passionately. 
“Eight—like that! Ihave a father and a brother 
and they both drink, and don’t care a straw 
whether I am dead or alive. And you’re whining 
because you’re homesick. Did you ever think of 
the people who would give their lives almost to 
have somebody to be homesick for?” 

Three carriers came sliding up. The girls made 
change rapidly. Down below in the great store 
the crowds eddied about the bargain-tables. But 
Christine’s “blue funk” at her own trifling woes 
had disappeared. She was almost awe-stricken by 
the tragedy of her companion’s life. 
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A POINT OF VIEW. 


oung Mrs. Hazen greeted Mrs. Worthen in the 
hall with her sweeping-cap on, a broom in her 
hand and a general air of energy about her. 
“Come right in, Aunt Hannah,” she said. 
“To-day I’m Martha, ‘cumbered with household 
cares,’ as Kipling puts it, but never mind. In me 
you behold the excellent results of your domestic 
training. Aren’t you glad you brought me up so 





and I will invade what newspapers call the ‘pro- 
fessorial sanctum,’ and give it a good cleaning.” 

“‘Where’s Ernest?” briefly demanded her aunt, 
laying aside her bonnet and gloves. 

“Somewhere round the house getting ready for 
his next recitation,” said the younger woman, 
rather carelessly. 

“O my dear, do you think that you should drive 
Ernest out of his study this way?” asked her 
aunt, quickly. 

But Mrs. Hazen, flushing with quick annoyance, 
said, hastily, “The house has to be cleaned, Aunt 
Hannah, and it was you who taught me to be par- 
ticular. If you’ll excuse me —” and she disap- 
peared across the hall. 

An hour later Professor Hazen rushed into his 
: study in undignified haste. 

: “Elizabeth!” he called in a quick voice. ‘Did 

you touch any of the papers lying on the little 
H table? Among some books, I mean? I forgot to 
i speak about them this morning. Some of them 
4 may have fallen on the floor, too,” and he began a 
frantic search. 

“O Ernest! I’m sorry!” cried his wife. “TI 
told Norah to burn up any rubbishy-looking papers 
she saw.” 

“Rubbishy-looking papers! Good heavens! 
They meant a week’s work on that old French 
: text Iam editing. Oh!” The bang of the door as 
he left the room was despairing but final. 

Mrs. Hazen stood looking after him a minute in 
indignant silence; then she crumbled into the 
nearest chair and began to cry. 

“Ernest is just as inconsiderate as he can be,” 
she sobbed. “I work and work and work my 
fingers nearly off, and though we have only one 
maid, I manage to keep things comfortable—well” 
—a little defiantly as she met her aunt’s quizzical 
glance, “‘clean, anyhow.” 

“Yes, my dear child,” answered Aunt Hannah, 
dryly. “I quite realize that it’s cleanliness before 
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You needn’t | 


but he had to go—it would have been wicked not | 
to, with his ability. And he’s going to help Phil | 


But the whole sentence should | 
| forts. And besides —” she paused a moment. 





, and shun the near presence of man. 


**You’re in a blue funk, all right,” she declared. 
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godliness with you; cleanliness before your hus- | 
band’s happiness, cleanliness set against the worth | 
of his profession. Elizabeth, I did bring you up 
to be carefully nice, but I thought that I gave you 
a point of view as well, and a sense of moderation. 
Don’t let me see you in danger of wrecking your- 
self on the petty shoals of small domestic discom- 


“Besides what, Aunt Hannah?” asked young | 
Mrs. Hazen, curiously. 

“Besides, my dear,” replied Mrs. Worthen, “‘if 
it’s true that every man’s house is his castle, don’t 
you think that you should give Ernest the right, 
at least, to his ‘pensive citadel’ ?” 


* ¢ 


PONIES OF SABLE ISLAND. 
— about eighty-five miles eastward of the | 
coast of Nova Scotia is Sable Island, the home | 
of herds of wild ponies. Once a year, writes Mr. 
Silver in “Farm-Cottage, Camp and Canoe in 
Maritime Canada,” the wild ponies are rounded 
up. They are driven into a pound, and are bound 
and taken to the hold of a government boat. 


Certainly Sable Island does not exactly tally 
with one’s preconceived notion of the character of 
a horse-ranch. Yet here the ponies thrive in aver- | 
age seasons; here they roam in ignorance of the 
labors which most of their race are fated to endure 
until at last the evil day arrives of the annua 
drive, when the whole island is swept from end to 
end, and a kicking, snorting, terrified mass is 
driven into a large pound. 

Two or three dozen of selected ponies are then 
lassoed, thrown down, bound, rolled over upon a 
hand-barrow, lifted up and slid into the surf-boat, 
rowed out, and final y hoisted on board for con- 
veyance to Halifax. | 

The horses of Sable Island are seldom seen 
lying down to rest. They often sleep standing. 

hey ey, refuse the shelter of a stable, or 
even the rough sheds erected for their comfort, 








In severe weather it is the habit of the horses to 
gather in the gulches or hollows between the sand- 
ills. Here they arrange themselves in regular 
order, the colts in the centers, their elders outside 
of them, and the master stallion in the most ex- 
posed situation of all. 

As all the ponies are under thirteen hands, their 
usefulness is restricted. Some prove extremely 
serviceable animals, easily kept, with fair s 
and great endurance, especially under the sac ‘ile. 
As a rule, when once broken and well cared for, 
they become affectionate and docile. 
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OUT IN THE RAIN. 


he Indian fairly revels in rain, declares Mr. G. 
W. James in his book, ‘‘What the White Race 
may learn from the Indian.” Indian women no 
more mind the rain than they do that the sun 
should shine or the wind blow, and as for any evil 
effect from the wet, there are no signs of it. 

In the first place, o- have no fear of the rain. 
It is not constantly instilled into their minds from 
childhood that “they mustn’t get wet, or they’ll 
take cold.” This has something to do with it. 

In the second place, they move about with 
natural activity in the rain as at other times. 





| This keeps the blood circulating, and prevents | 


| 
>| and upon human beings its effects are beneficial, 





well? And now, if you will excuse me, Norah | 


| Father Mathew expressed when he was in London 


| biography of the great apostle of total abstinence, 





ang oa lowering of the a erature of the body. 

n the third place eir general outdoor life 

= them such a robustness that if there is any 
ax upon the system it is fully ready to meet it. 
Everything in nature loves to be out in the rain, 


yrovided they value health and vigor more than 
hey mind a little discomfort in the bedragglement 
of their clothes, 
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BRIGHT AS THE FIRE. 


hen Crewe Hall was burning, the late Lord 

Crewe, father of the present earl, displayed 
a humorous equanimity which St. James’s Budget 
deems worthy of preservation in print. 


When the historic mansion, with its works of 
art, rare manuscripts, armor and other treasures, 
was blazing away, Lord Crewe ordered a footman 
to place a table on the lawn and bring him an ink- 
stand and some —— aph forms. He then sat 
down and com fy wrote this telegram to 
Street, the Roya a emician: 

“Dear Street. Crewe is burning; 
it up again.” 

To his sister he sent another message by wire: 

“You always used to say this was a cold house; 
you wouldn’t say so if you could see it now.” 


come and build 
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INDEBTEDNESS. 


elightfully Irish, and liberal at the same time, 
is a double view of Luther which the famous 


in 183. He was speaking in the street, and 
somebody, Katharine Tynan says in her recent 


tried to stir up the crowd against him. 


“What good can come to you from that man?” 
sneered the speaker. ‘He is only apopish monk.” 
ereupon Father Mathew’s Irish blood rose, 

and he demanded rather hotly : 

“And what do you mean by saying no good can 
come from a popish monk? Have you not received 
my my from a pa monk? the Reforma- 

tion from a popish monk, Martin Luther?’ 
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A PIOUS ADVERTISEMENT. 


oral suasion of the most ingenious kind is evi- 

dent in the following advertisement, printed | 
in the Pennsylvania Gazette for June 23,1787. The 
author of this little masterpiece is supposed to be | 
no other than Franklin himself. “D. F.,” then, 
stands for Deborah Franklin. 

Taken out of a pew in the church, some months 
since, a Common Prayer Book, bound in red, gilt, 
and lettered on each cover. The person 
= took it is advised to open it and read the 

th Commandment, and afterwards return it 
the same pew again: upon which no further 
—- h, will be taken. 
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WHAT’S IN A NAME — SOMETIMES ? 


os ho is that handsome man over there?” 
Le Figaro makes one guest ask another 

at a dinner-party. 

“That is Louis the Fourteenth.” 

“How absurd! What do you mean?” 

“Well, his name is Louis, and he is always in- 
vited when—without him—there would be thirteen | 
at e. 
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| “Road to Wellville” 


SANATIVE SHAVING. 

A New Method Which Makes Shaving a 

Pleasure to Men with 

Tender Skins. | 

Cuticura Soap is a luxury for shaving. It possesses | 
in a modified form all the emollient, sanative and 
antiseptic properties of Cuticura Ointment, the great 
Skin Cure, while supplying a firm, moist, non-drying, 
creamy and fragrant lather. This up-to-date method 
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mug, is most agreeable and comforting, and makes 
frequent shaving a pleasure rather than a discomfort. 
Full directions wrapped around each cake of soap.[ Adv. 

Fine pure bred chickens, 


48 BREEDS ducks, geese and turkeys 


Northern raised, hardy and very beautiful 
Fowls, eggs and incubators at low prices. Amer- 
ica's greatest poultry farm. Send 4 cents for fine 
80-page 15th Annual Poultry Book. 


R. F. NEUBERT, Box 980, Mankato, Minn. 
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1909 Models 7 
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Tires, poh. Bn arts, re 
pairs and sundries, half usual prices. Do not | 
buy till you get our catalogues and offer. Write now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. A50, Chicago. | 
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because I give the wearer hd, benefit of the most 
complete organization of trained experts and skilled 
shoemakers in the country. 

The selection of the leathers for each part of the shoe, and 
ove detail of the making in every department, is looked after 

e best shoemakers in the shoe industry. 

“at I could show you how carefully W. L. Douglas shoes are 
made, you would then understand why they hold their shape, 
fit better, and wear longer than any other make. 

My Method of Tanning the Soles makes them More 
Flexible and Longer Wearing than any others. 
Shoes for Every Member of the Family, 
Men, Boys, Women, Misses and c hildren. 


‘or sale by shoe dealers everywhe 
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JOY WORK 
AND THE OTHER KIND. 


Did you ever stand on a prominent corner at an 
early morning hour and watch the throngs of 
people on their way to work? Noting the number 
who were forcing themselves along because it 
meant their daily bread, and the others cheerfully 
and eagerly pursuing their way because of love of 
their work. 

It is a fact that one’s food has much to do with 

As an example: 

If an engine has poor oil, or a boiler is fired with 
poor coal, a bad result is certain, isn’t it? 

Treating your stomach right is the keystone 
that sustains the arch of health’s temple and you 
will find ““Grape-Nuts” as a daily food is the most 
nourishing and beneficial you can use. 

We have thousands of testimonials, real genuine 
little heart throbs, from people who simply tried 
Grape-N uts out of curiosity—as a last resort—with 
the result that prompted the testimonial. 

If you have never tried Grape-Nuts it’s worth 
while to give it a fair impartial trial. Remember 
there are millions eating Grape-Nuts every day— 
they know, and we know if you will use Grape- 
Nuts every morning your work is more likely to 
| be joy-work, because you can keep well, and with 
the brain well nourished work is a joy. Read the 
in every package. 

“There’s a Reason.” 
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Delicious— 
and Antiseptic 


The first dentifrice to com- 
bine efficiency with a delightful 
after-taste. 

Trial tube sent for de. in stamps 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 25, 
55 John Street, New York 
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% Uneeda Biscuit 


What makes them the best 
soda crackers ever baked? 


What makes them the only 
choice of millions ? 


What makes them famous 
as the National Biscuit? 

















National-Biscuit-Goodness— 


Of Course! 

















Sold only in ¢ 
A Moisture Proof 
Packages 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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rr long following of stranger faces 
By untried hilis and over fretful foam, 
After long wandering in alien places, 
To-night I sleep at home. 
To-night the old house opens tender arms 
To draw me in, aweary, to its breast, 
While, slow, a throng of searce-remembered 
charms 
Weaves me a spell of rest. 
Ah, nowhere else in all the world can dark 
Come down so velvet-footed through the air 
And spread its quiet tent, too dim to mark, 
In all the world, nowhere! 
With slow, reluctant colors in the west, 
And spires outlined against the light, afar; 
Crown-like upon a lonely cedar’s crest, 
The jeweled evening star; 
Distant, a truant cow-bell, lost and late, 
With soft reiterated silver word: 
Faint in the nesting-tree beside the gate, 
Croon of a drowsy bird. 
I shall lie down in an old, brooding room, 
On restful pillows fashioned for my head, 
And watch with drooping eyes amid the gloom 
Dear shadows by my bed; 
And breathe a while the faint, familiar breath 
Of dew-wet garden roses, half-aware 
Of murmuring voices in the hall beneath, 
And soft steps on the stair. 
Dear God of sleep, make me forget to-night 
The way I came, the world I learned to roam; 
Let me be dreamless till to-morrow’s light 
Wakes me again at home! 
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HER UNANSWERED PRAYERS. 


t twenty-five Martha 
Bates found herself, 


Islands school. 

It was not such a position 
as she had dreamed of in her 
earlier, more girlish days. 
Then it was with a college professorship, or, 
later, with a medical diploma that her dreams 
had had to do. Because, however, of delicate 
health these dreams had been only dreams, and 
advanced scholarship a thing to be thought of 
with useless regret. She really was thankful 
for the little school. It meant bread and butter 
to her; but more than that, it would give her a 
chance to try to help other girls and boys to 
acquire what she had failed to have. 

She was stronger now than she had been, 











after many heart-sick- | 
ening delays, the teacher in | 
charge of the little Pine | 
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physician of the town. ‘‘I never thought he’d 
care for study, but Miss Bates has inspired 
him with a thirst after knowledge. We’ve 
much to be grateful to you for.’’ 

A little apart from the rest sat a woman 
whose sad face was a contrast to the others. 
To her Miss Bates hastened. 

‘*T don’t know what’ll become of my boys,’’ 
she said, her voice breaking. ‘‘They were all 
heading straight toward the drink that killed 
their father until you —’’ 

As if in answer to the cry of their mother, 
the four boys, young fellows from seventeen 
to twenty-two, entered the room, walking rap- 
idly to the corner where the two women sat. 

The oldest boy spoke: 

‘*We didn’t mean to make this a scene, Miss 
Bates, mother, but—we wanted to show how 
much we appreciate what you’ve done for us, 
Miss Bates—and so—we decided to let you carry 
our temperance pledge with you. We make 
the promise to you and mother.’’ 

When the teacher knelt, an hour later, in her 
little room, she thanked God for what He had 
permitted her to do. ‘‘Because Thou didst not 
grant my petition years ago, when I prayed for 
health and education, I thank Thee, else ‘lean- 
ness of soul’ might be mine to-night. Thou 
hast led me in a plain path.’’ 


* ¢ 


AN OVERWHELMING SALARY. 


akuba and Obianga were two Africans, the 
M one the captain of a boat erew and the 
other subordinate to him. Obianga was 
an independent fellow, not in the least lazy, who 
rather resented “bossing.” In a book entitled 
“The Jungle Folk of Africa,’ R. H. Milligan tells 
of an altercation between the two men. Makuba, 
the diplomatic, came out of it with flying colors. 


The worst disputes between Makuba and Obi- 
anga took place when they supposed that L was 
asleep. The native, when he lies down anywhere, 
sleeps immediately. Whenever I was lying in the 
bottom of the boat they always thought I was 
unconscious, and that no conceivable noise could 
waken me. 

Captain Makuba orders Cheng to “haul away 
on = peak halyards”’ ; to which Obianga promptly 
replies: 

“Do it yourself.” : ; 
“T won’t do it; you will do it!”? says Makuba, in 
a threatening tone. ; 

“Are you my father?” says Obianga. 

“No,” answers Makuba, with infinite scorn. 
“How could a Kombi man be the father of a crea- 
ture like you?” 

“Then stop giving me orders!” says Obianga, 
with rising wrath. “It is not the first time you 
have tried it, and one of these days you will find 
out that it won’t do.” : 

“One of these days you will find out that I am 
captain of this boat, and that you will have to obey 
me,” says Makuba, 

“Not as long as I can carry a gun,” answers 
Obianga. 

By this time they are standing up and lookin 
hard at each other. But Makuba would not think 
of striking a man in a mission boat. He therefore 
becomes diplomatic. Suddenly, in a tone alto- 
gether different, he ~ 

“Obianga, the trouble with you is that you are 
just a bushman; you don’t know anything about 


| civilization. On every big ocean steamer there is 


| 


yet she realized that her strength must be hus- | 


banded and improved upon. 


a captain, and every man on board, no matter 
what tribe he belongs to, obeys the captain.” 

Obianga becomes instantly curious, and asks, 
“Is he rich?” 

“Yes,” says Makuba, “he gets big pay, and so 
do I get big oy OM 

“How much do you get, Makuba?” 

“How much do you think?” 

Obianga thinks, as well as he knows how, his 
countenance distorted with the eifort, and at length 

e 


Accordingly, she | answers reflectively, ““Two dollars a month.” 


began a course of study by mail with a noted | himself gets a dollar and a half. 
instructor of physical culture, passing the in- | 


struction along to her own pupils. Much of 
her time must be spent in outdoor life, and she 
induced many of the boys and girls to follow 


her example in taking long walks, during which | wed fer et, too,” says Makuba. 


she led them in observing plant and bird life, 
and awakened in some a strong desire to study. 

The young people of the village welcomed 
her advent, for new faces were not of every- 
day occurrence, and the strangers who some- 
times came were not often as companionable 
as the tall, slender teacher. Gradually the 
young fellows of the little town also began to 
accept the hospitality which Miss Bates’s board- 
ing-mistress was glad to extend to the young 
people. The gatherings were simple in char- 
acter, but there was good-fellowship and fun 
and music, with now and then modest refresh- 
ments, and the young men enjoyed the com- 
panionship which their parents had been slow 
to provide. 

And then one day, after three years of faithful 
work with her boys and girls, there came into 
her life, as comes into the lives of most women, 
a new interest. A ‘‘supply’’ at the village 
church, seeing her, had been attracted, and 
had come again and again to the town, that he 
might see and know more of the bright-faced 
teacher. It was the old, old story which is 
unfailingly new. 

She told him that she was not fitted for the 
position of a pastor’s wife in the city church 
to which he had recently been called. But the 
young clergyman felt no hesitation in trans- 
planting his ‘‘flower of the world,’’ and, half- 
reluctantly, she prepared to leave her school, 
with all that the life there meant to her. 

On the evening preceding her departure her 
friends prepared an impromptu reception for 
her. There was no pretense of formality, for 
no one had thought of coming save as an indi- 
vidual to tell her what she had done for Pine 
Islands. 

‘*My girls would have left home long ago,’’ 
one mother said, grasping the teacher’s softer 
hands in hers. ‘‘They were so discontented 
with life.’’ 

‘““My boy is keen to go away,’’ smiled the 





A broad smile engages Makuba’s features as he 
slowly answers, “Five dollars a month.” 

Obianga gives expression to his surprise in a 
long, low whistle. It is quite evident to him that 
no ordinary person could command such wages; 
and in a tone of utmost compliance he says, “ hat 

as it you told me to do, Makuba? I forget.” 
“Oh, yes,” he 
adds, “I told you to haul on the peak halyards.” 
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KNEW HIM AT SIGHT. 


ne of the principal annual events in Chicago 
O is the great live-stock show, which is usu- 

ally held late in November or early in 
December. It is attended by stock-breeders and 
fanciers from all parts of the country, and even 
from Europe. Many of the visitors wear costly fur 
or skin overcoats, and present an imposing spec- 
tacle as they stroll along the streets of the city. 


Among the visitors at a live-stock show a few 
years ago was a large, white-bearded man who 
wore an enormous overcoat, reaching nearly to 
his feet, that looked as if it had been made from 
the hide of a polar bear. Soon after his arrival, 
and while he was walking along near the stock- 
yards, a little girl who had been playing in front 
of a tenement-house happened to see him. Fora 
full minute she gazed at him in open-eyed wonder. 
Then she timidly approached. 

“Please,” she said, “I’d like to whisper some- 
“s to you.” 

“Me?” said the stran, 
was within whispering 
one?” 

“T want a wax doll.” 

“A what?” 

“A real wax doll. 


until his ear 


r, stoopin 
hat is it, little 


stance. “ 


For Christmas, you know. 
One that will open and shut its eyes. One that’s 
got slippers on its feet. Don’t forget!” 

“Little girl, who do you think I am?” 

“Oh, I know who youare. You’re Santa Claus.” 

The man straightened up. 

“Why, yes, of course. But don’t you omenet. 
You're the ry one that has found it out. I'll see 
that you get the doll, and it will be just the kind 
you want. I haven’t my pack with me, but I'll 
pick out the doll, all right. What’s your name?” 

She told him, and gave him the number of the 
tenement in which she and her mother had the top 
rooms, and he made a memorandum on a scrap of 
neper he found in one of his pockets. Then, bid- 
ding the little girl a cordial ““Good-by,”’ he resumed 
his walk. Later in the day he dropped into one 
of the largest toy-stores in Chicago, and looked 
over the stock of wax dolls. 

“What’s this one worth?” he asked, having 
found one that fulfilled all the requirements. 

“Five dollars,” said the shop-girl. 

“Can I order it now and have it delivered on 
Christmas eve, without fail?” 

“Ves, sir.” 

“Sure?” 

‘We'll guarantee it, sir.” 

“All right,” he said, handing her the scrap of 





paper. “Send it to this address, and mark _ it, 
‘From Santa Claus.’ Here’s your five dollars.” 

Replacing in his pocket the fat roll of bills from 
which he had extracted the necessary “V,’ he 
waited for his receipt, and five minutes later he 
— the street again, making his way to his 
notel. 


IN TRAINING 





scent of loam from the new-plowed farms, 
A silver moon in a velvet sky, 
A whip-lash wind on the knotted arms 
And a joyful hail as the rout goes by: 


“Come! with the bound of the running-track, 
The four-mile canter, free and slow, 

The wolflike rush of the football pack 
And the dancing step the lacrosse men know!” 


With breath deep-drawn for the heart’s full beat, 
The head held high and the shoulders square, 

The earth well packed for the light-pressed feet 
And a breeze to play in the tossing hair,— 


“Ho! for a dash to the river shore 
By the straight-cut road or the paths that wind, 
With a strength that laughs at the miles before 
And the pride of youth in the miles behind!” 


* € 


STARTING IN SENSIBLY. 


(rise, Hawes, much to every one’s sur- 
prise, returned after his college course to 
his own town and opened an office for the 
practise of his profession of architecture. A year 
in the graduate school had fitted him, he consid- 
ered, to start in. At any rate, he had not the 
money for further study, and this was the most 
obvious course. The prospect was not particu- 
larly encouraging, as little building was done in 
Cushing in the course of a year. 


“He is the kind of a boy that will succeed,” said 
Mr. Price to his partner one day. “I went to see 
him in his office about a week after he got started, 
knowing his father as I did, you remember. He 
struck me as a simple, hard-working chap.” 

“I like his looks,” said the other, “though I 
don’t see him round town much.” 

“No, and I guess you won’t. He’s too sensible 
a fellow to think that he can get trade by loafing 
round in public. But I do admit I was disa) 
pointed when I saw the pictures he had on his 
walls, though. Too elaborate.” 

“What were they?’ asked the partner. 

“Drawings. Drawings of fine public buildings 
and great ig country houses, looked as if ‘they 
must cost millions of dollars—not the drawings, 
but the buildings they called for. I said to him, 
‘Don’t expect to get a job making one of those for 
us here in Cushing, do you?’ 

**No, Mr. Price,’ he said, ‘not yet a while; but 
Ihope we may some day, don’t you?’ ” 

“That sounds as if he didn’t have any fool col- 
lege notions,” remarked the Tae ge 

“TIT thought so, too,” said Mr. rice, “b I 
thought I might as well test him, and see if he 
was really ee or not. So I sent around the 
office a the next day to ask Clarence to come 
over and talk with me about designs for a hen- 


_ * ‘ 
“Were you joking?” 

“Nota bitofit. lam starting in to raise chickens 
on a large scale, and I want to have some good- 
looking houses built. I figured it would give 
Clarence a job, if he would take it. Anyway, I 
wanted to see what he would say; some lads 
would feel insulted.” 

“Was he?” 

“No, sir. He was perfectly businesslike and 
serious. He said he would look up hen-houses— 
had some pictures of ’em cut out from somewhere, 
I think. Oh, we’re going to make a fine structure 
out of it.” 

“TI was thinking,” said his partner, ‘of getting 
that old yom taken down from Upham Hi 
barn, and having something more sightly put on. 
~ think Clarence would be any good for 

1a! Lhd 


“Try him,” said Mr. Price. “He is worth trying.” 
® © 


NOT A HEARTY DISH. 


lively imagination is a source of great fun to 

A many men. Unlike women, they have a 

faculty for “‘pretending”’ things which rivals 

that of children. Not long ago, in a Chicago res- 

taurant, a man called the waiter and asked him 

what kind of fish he had on hand. The Cleveland 
Leader tells the story. ‘. 


“Oh,” said the waiter, “all kinds — whitefish, 
bluefish, graylings, sea-bass, weakfish, perch —” 

“Pshaw!” cried the customer. “I’m tired of 
those common fishes. Haven’t you got some new 
kind of fish—something I never ate before?” 

“Well,” said the waiter, promptly, “the whiffle- 
tits are very fine to-day.” 

“Whiffletits? What is a whiffletit?” 

The waiter looked disgusted. 

“Don’t you know what a whiffletit is? Common 
enough here. You see, the whiffletit lives in—er— 
in circular lakes. You go out and find a circular 
lake and hire a boat. Then you row out all alone 
to the middle of the lake, about a mile or so, and 
anchor. Then yo take an auger and bore a hole 
in the water and put a piece of cheese on the — 
of the hole. The whiffletit comes 7 to get the 
cheese, eats it, and it swells him out so that he 
can’t get back down the hole. Then —” 

e “Weill,” said the customer, breathlessly, “what 
hen ?”” 

‘‘Why,” said the waiter, ‘‘you lean over the side 
of the boat and laugh the whiffletit to death. 
Want some?” 

“Yes,” said the customer, “half a dozen. And 
you might bring me some bluefish, also. Whiffie- 
its aren’t very filling, you know.” 
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“JUST LIKE McCABE.” 


haplain, afterward Bishop, McCabe had the 

amusing weakness of being indifferent to 

all red tape in ecclesiastical, parliamentary 

or military law and discipline. He was impatient 

of the petty technicalities that hindered him in his 

good work. As a rule, says Bishop F. M. Bristol, 

in his biography of the chaplain, his disposition to 

ignore the restraints of regulation and the techni- 
ealities of discipline met with good nature. 

In his speech at a reception in Philadelphia in 
1904 he gave this charming bit of reminiscence, 
which illustrates several characteristics of his 
nature : 

“T went down to the army and joined my regi- 
ment. It was not yet quite time for the forward 











move, and I got the boys to help me build a big 


arbor church, and we n to hold meetings 
every day and every night. tome five hundred 
souls were converted at those meetings. er 

“T met my old colonel the other day. He is in 
his eighty-fourth year, and he reminded me of an 
incident that I had forgotten. He said that one 
day during that protracted meeting, when he went 
out for the usua} three-o’clock dress parade, the 
soldiers were et eon. He stood there almost 
alone on the parade-ground. The bugle had called 
the men to the order of the day, but they did not 
respond. The colonel shouted to the adjutant: 

““*Where are the men?’ and he said, ‘The chap- 
lain has them all in the church, and he declares 
that the meeting is so good that he won’t let them 
out.’ 

“The colonel was angry. He sent a message to 
me and ordered me todismiss the meeting. I sent 
back word that I could not dismiss the poe 
it was on on with such — power that I did 
not feel that it would be right. 

“The colonel then sent a guard and arrested me, 
and brought me headquarters, where he re- 
monstrated with me for interfering with the mil- 
itary discipline of the camp. The colonel said I 
was out of sorts for two or three days, but that I 
came one day to his tent and put my head in and 
said, ‘Colonel, p he were right and I was wrong; 
henceforth I will obey orders.’” _ 

“Just like McCabe,” said his friends. 
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THE PLACE OF HONOR. 


he world’s eyes just now are directed toward 
T China and its baby emperor. That “Son of 
Heaven,” isolated by his position, hedged in 
by exactions, may some day have a little more 
knowledge of the actual world than did his prede- 
cessors of the past hundred years, but he has 
searcely more freedom. Homage, to the weariest 
detail, is paid to his sacred state. No wonder that 
when the first embassy from England was received 
at the Chinese court, many a misunderstanding 
arose between the newcomers and the officials of 
the jealously guarded throne. Helen H. Robbins 
in “Our First Ambassador to China” gives a funny 
little instance of a mistake on the part of the 
palace functionaries. 


When, in 1793, Sir George Macartney headed the 
first British embassy to China, he brought with 
him numerous presents for the emperor. Among 
these was a magnificent state carriage, an article 
which delighted, but at the same time puzzled, the 
Chinese more than | other gift. Nothing like 
it had ever been seen at the capital. Comical dis- 
wag 3 immediately arose as to the seat intended 
‘or the emperor. 

The hammer-cloth which covered the box of the 
carriage had a smart edging of festoons of roses. 
It made a splendid appearance, and that, with its 
elevated position, immediately determined the 
official mind that it was without doubt the em- 
— seat. Then the question arose of what 
the inside of the coach was intended for. The 
blinds, sereens, and so forth, were all carefully 
examined, and it was decided that the interior 
was the place for the ladies —_. 

An old retainer went to a member of the embassy 
to ask if the conclusions were correct. When he 
learned that the fine elevated box was the seat of 
the coachman, and that the emperor’s place was 
inside the coach, he was horrified. He asked with 
a sneer if it was supposed that the Son of Heaven 
would suffer any one to sit higher than himself and 
turn his back on him. When he found that the 
driver was obliged to use the seat in question, he 
requested that the box be removed and placed 
somewhere behind. 
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THE GIRL AT THE DESK. 


“© 7 think,” declared Mrs. Brewster to her daugh- 
| ter, “that women are just about as mean to 
other women as they can possibly be. Men 
are bad enough, goodness knows, when they get 
to teasing, as your father does every little while. 
Now up at the library this morning there was an 
example of what I mean.” She pulled off her 
gloves and sat down to tell the story. 


“What happened, mother?” inquired her daugh- 
ter, quietly continuing her sewing. 

“Why, when I went to the desk to return my 
book, there was a woman there, planted right in 
front of it. She was looking hard at the girl, just 
as if she thought she was about the wretchedest 
person in the world. Then I heard her oT: 

“*T didn’t receive a card. How was I to know 
that it was overdue?’ 

“*We don’t send out cards till the book has 
been three days due,’ the girl answered. 

““*Why don’t you?’ I heard the woman ask. ‘I 
should think you might.’ 

“‘Tdon’tknow. It’stherules. They are pasted 
in the front of each book.’ 

“That made the woman pause a minute. Then 
she said that she didn’t read the rules, and she 
thought she needn’t r, 4 the fine, because how 
could she be expecte know when the book 
was due if she didn’t read the rules? I saw that 
the librarian was nearly going to say something, 
but she checked herself just in time. 

“The woman said, ‘Well, I think you are very 
unjust, and I shall speak about it toa friend of my 
husband’s, who is one of the trustees—Mr. James 
C. Wilson. I shall leave my card here to-day and 
pay the fine to-morrow.’ 

“I stepped up to the desk,” continued Mrs. 
Brewster, “and laid down my book. ‘I am so 
sorry’—I began, thinking that the poor girl would 
be nearly crying with mortification. She did look 
kind of red about the eyes. But just then she 
made a funny noise, and I saw she was laughing! 

“Do excuse me,’ she said, ‘but I have such a 
sense of humor that I can’t keep my face straight 
when a—a—person like that talks like that!’ 

“Now. there,” concluded Mrs. Brewster, as if 
she wanted to impart a lesson, ‘was what I should 
eall a good, sensible girl. Shouldn’t you, Mar- 
garet?’ 

* @¢@ 


AN IRREPARABLE LOSS. 


he teacher of the primary school, in looking 
T round the room after the children had taken 
It pertained to 
“What 


their seats, saw a new face. 
a little boy. She called him to her desk. 
is your name, dear?’ she asked him. 


PE a J Hunter, ma’am,” he answered. 
“How old are you, Tommy?” 

“Six, going on seven.” 

“You don’t look over five,” she said, after a 
careful scrutiny. “I shall have to ask you to 
bring me a certificate of your age.” 

“Bring you what, ma’am?” 

“A statement from your parents. You may 
stay here this morning, but when you go home at 
noon ask your mother to write me a note, tellin 
me when and where you were born. Don’t forge 
it, Tommy. You may go back to your seat.” 

After the noon recess was over and the children 
had reassembled in the schoolroom, Tommy pre- 
sented himself at her desk, flushed with triumph. 
The glow soon faded from his little face, however. 
as he felt in his pockets, one after another, and 
failed to find the note his mother had written. He 
began to ery. 

“What is the matter, dear?” asked the teacher. 

“I—I’ve lost my—my excuse for bein’ born!’ 
sobbed Tommy. 
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ROBERT’S BOG. 
BY S. H. 


™ ather, may I have five cents for a lead- 
pencil ?’’ asked Robert, as he threw his 
cap back on his head and gathered up 
his school-books. 

**Again?’’ asked his father, in some surprise. 
‘**T think that is the fourth time this week.’’ 

‘*Yes, but I lose them. I don’t know where 
they go,’’ declared Robert, warming to his 
subject. ‘‘I can’t keep a ball, either.’’ 

His father reached slowly down into his 
pocket and drew out his hand empty. ‘‘I find 
that is so with my money,’’ he said, quietly. 
‘“‘T have very hard work to keep my small 
change. I haven’t a nickel this morning.’’ 

Robert was silent with surprise. No money! 
‘*But, father —’’ he began. 

‘*You will have to learn to keep track of your 
belongings. I have decided to keep track of 
my pennies, and I can’t throw them away.’”’ 

Robert knew it was useless to argue, and he 
turned and ran back to his room. They heard 
him turning over things and hurriedly search- 
ing. He was not a boy to whine. 

That evening the subject of the pencils was 
not resumed, but as Robert sat by the fire, he 
broke out suddenly, ‘‘ Father, I wish that 
marshy land down there by the tennis-court 
could be filled in. Sometimes we lose our balls 
over the net, and it’s too wet to get them. 
Couldn’t you have the men fill in the place with 
gravel or something and sod it over?’’ 

His father laid down his paper and drew up 
near Robert’s side of the fire. ‘‘Gravel or 
something,’’ he said, ‘‘costs money, and the 


land would not yield anything but grass after | 
| but which more than paid for any pencils fur- 


that. Do you think it is right to throw away 
anything so valuable ?’’ 

‘Throw away ?’’ asked Robert. 

“Yes, throw away property just as you throw 
away your pencils and your balls. How would 
you like to have me show you the fun there is 
in saving something ?”’ 

“I'd like it—if it is fun,’’ laughed Robert. 
“I think it would be. Now I will give you 
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CHATTERBOA TOWN. 


By ROBERT SEAVER. 


he jolly old mah in the moon looked down, 
And he peeped in the windows of Chatterbox Town, 
And he said to his wife, ‘All the children, I see, 
Are tucked in their beds just as snug as can be. 


I can’t hear a sound on the playground or street, 
No chatter of voices, no clatter of feet; 
All the playthings are resting where they were thrown down. 


I wonder why this is called Chatterbox Town ?”’ 


OSS SST. 


SE the jolly old wife of the mat in the moon, 
ei 


“Stay awake in the daytime and you will learn sooth 


Why every one says this is 


Chatterbox Town.”’ 


So he stayed wide awake when he should have gone down, 
Till all of the children came out to their play. 

And they laughed and they chattered and chattered away, 
And they pointed at him with a shout ahd a cry, 

“The moon! See! The man in the moon in the sky!”’ 


=== Dg 





ly stars!” said the man in the moon with a frown, 
I <1 must hurry to bed out of Chatterbox Town ! 


My ears find the clamor is deafening quite. 
Hereafter I'll come around only at night !”’ 
But in spite of this speech you have noticed, no doubt, 


That sometimes by day he still comes sailing out, 
And floats over Chatterbox Town in the day, 
Smiling down in a really quite sociable way. 


all that low marshy place to use as you like. 
You can plant it with cranberry vines—just as 
the men are doing down on the big bog. You 
can do the work yourself, except for a little 
preparing of the land. All I will charge you 
for that labor is the lead-pencils you use between 
now and the time your money comes in from 
your crop. Every time I give you money for a 
pencil we will set it down, and at the time you 
sell your cranberries we will subtract the 
amount.’’ 

Robert thought a moment. 
crop be ready ?’’ 

‘*Three years from now—the full crop.’’ 

‘*‘Whew !’? Robert shook his head. ‘That 
means work,’’ he said, doubtfully. 

‘*Yes, but it means a lot of fun in learning 
how to value the results of labor. Try it.’’ 

Robert decided to take his father’s offer, and 
as the next day was Saturday, he worked with 
the men who prepared the strip of land ready 
for the vines. It was the fall of the year, just 
the time to begin. He was eager for the next 
Saturday to come, when he was to begin to set 
out his vines. 
father’s land. The vines were set out one foot 
apart and in squares of one foot. It was hard 
work, but Robert was not a boy to turn back 
from a task, and when it was done and the 
even rows laid out before him he was proud of 
his work. It was strange how pleasant it was 
to think about the crop that would come to him, 
and how easy it was to keep track of his pencils, 
and how easy it was to go without the taffy or 
the whistle and buy his own pencils when he 
had whittled them down to the smallest point. 


‘*When will the 


The next year there were a few cranberries— | 


just a few quarts that he sold to his mother, 


nished by his father. 

He spent some time during the next year 
keeping the little bog in order, but as he was a 
whole year older, he did not mind the work. 

On the third year the crop in the bogs was 
better than for all previous years, and Robert 
watched every cranberry, as it were, with 
jealous eye. When September came and it was 











These he obtained from his | 





house. 


time to gather them, the little bog yielded three 


barrels of ripe red berries! Robert sold these 
with his father’s crop at twelve dollars a 
barrel, and from the money thus earned he 
had to subtract but seventy-five cents for lead- 
pencils. He had learned three things—to be 
careful of his belongings, to work for an object 
patiently, and to consider his father in the 
spending of money. 
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A DISCOVERY. 
BY W. L. 5S. 

elen and Roger were staying with their 
H grandparents. Although they were not 

exactly city children, yet there were 
enough new sights and sounds here to keep 
them busy asking questions and trying to find 
out for themselves. 

The hens fascinated them a good deal. 

At night they would peep into the hen- 
house and watch the row of cuddled-up chick- 
ens balanced on the roosting-poles. 

**Aren’t they funny ?’’ said Roger, who was 
the younger of the two. ‘‘They look as if 
their heads had been pushed down into their 
bodies. ’’ 

“‘T know it,’’ said Helen. 
feet curled round the pole so tightly. I should 
think it would keep them awake, holding on so 
hard.’’ 


When Helen asked her father how it was | 
the hens did not get tired out holding so tightly 
to the poles, he said, ‘‘Why, they do not have to 
hold on. 
up by themselves, and they can’t fall off if 
they want to, without first standing up.’’ 


When they sit down, their claws shut 


‘*How funny !’’ exclaimed Roger. 
‘Next time you see a chicken walking,’’ 


continued their father, ‘‘just notice that when | 
she steps high, her claws close together the | 
same way they do when she sits down. 


If you 
were like that, you could perch on the back of 


a chair all night.’’ 


‘My!’ said Roger, as they reached the 


**Let me sit up and try it!’’ 
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PUZZLES. 


1. HIDDEN PORT. 

The initial letters in the following quotations 
when properly placed will spell the name of a 
famous American poet. 

“As, darkly painted on the crimson sky, 
Thy figure floats along.” 
“Braggart and prince of braggarts is he, 
Pouring boasts from his little throat.” 
*“Reproof on her lip, but smile in her eye.” 
“Thine eyes are springs in whose serene 
And silent waters heaven is seen.” 
“No trumpet blast profaned the hour 
In which the Prince of Peace was born.” 
“Young men soon give and soon forget affronts ; 
Old age is slow in both.” 


2. RIDDLE. 

I see the clash of arms in mighty war 

Where foe meets foe to hold the right with zeal. 
The conqueror and the conquered I have known, 

And seen the wounds of time that never heal. 
And yet, I hang forsaken in the dust, 

A mark of gross neglect or time’s decree. 
I come with age, I come with soil or rust, 

And all conceal their ownership of me. 


3. BEHEADINGS AND CURTAILMENTS. 
Doubly behead and curtail the most expensive 
and leave exist; prudent and leave an old form of 
the verb to light. 


4. TEN OF MY KIN. 
My first kin’s a city far over the sea; 
My second is woolly, and white as can be; 
My third kin we eat in Thanksgiving pie ; 
My fourth in my lap during dinner will lie; 
My next kin’s a countryman, uncouth and 
rough; 
My next one’s a jacket of leather so tough; 
My seventh kin struts about in the play; 
My eighth one we use to put butter away; 
My ninth kin is often quite sour to the taste ; 
My tenth kin in mother’s work-basket is placed. 
5. CHARADES. 
I. 
My first and second are a cad; 
Says ’e my third for he. 
My fourth’s my last. My total trains 
3oys gentlemen to be. 
II, 
To relate is my first; my second is a; 
My third’s Scotch for man, or so they all say. 
My whole is a Grecian, renowned in his day. 
6. PROVERBS. 
Transpose the letters of the following sentences 
to form two well-known proverbs. 
Hedberk Co. threaten foreman’s wages. 
Easy floriculture! Fountains moist the seed, 














Seeds, Plants, Roses, 


Bulbs, Vines, Shrubs, etc. 
Hundreds of car lots of 
FRUIT and ORNAMEN- 
TAL TREES. 1200 acres, 
(7 Ver 50 in hardy Roses, none bet- 
4 ayy ter grown. 44 greenhouses 
many h<4 of Palms, Ferns, Ficus, 
Geraniums and other 
things too numerous to 
mention. Seeds, Plants, 
Bulbs, Roses, Small Trees, etc., by mail post- 
aid. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
mmense stock of SUPERB CANNAS, the 
queen of bedding plants. 50 choice collections 
cheap in Seeds, Plants, Roses, etc. Elegant 





168-page Catalog FREE. Send for it today and 
see what values we give for your money. Direct 
deal will insure you the best at first cost. 

THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 190, Painesville, O. 
















For Your Children’s 
Winter Wear 


you could not buy better stockings 
than these Iron Clads. 


No. 15 is a medium weight 
fine ribbed hose for boysand 
girls—of 2-ply hard-twisted 
yarn. Dressy and very durable. 
No. 19 is the strongest 
stocking made for 
boys—triple leg, 
heel and toe. 
Stands the 
Roughest Wear. 
If your dealer 
doesn't keep them, 
iy send us 25 cents 
for each pair wanted, stating size. 






Write to-day for free copy of 
our handsome new Catalogue, 
showing these and other Iron Clads in natural colors. 


COOPER, WELLS & COMPANY, 


300 Broad Street, St. Joseph, Mich. 


SOOTHING 
Cooling: Refreshing 
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PRICE 25CENTS 


TENDER Mt 


Because of its delicate, 
emollient, sanative, antisep- 
tic properties derived from 
Cuticura, united with the 
purest of saponaceous in- 
gredients and most refresh- 
ing of flower odours, Cuti- 
cura Soap is unrivalled for 
cleansing, preserving and 
purifying the skin, scalp, 
hair and hands, for dispel- 
ling itching, irritation and 
inflammation and prevent- 
ing clogging of the pores, 
the cause of many disfigur- 
ing facial eruptions. 

Guaranteed absolutely pure and 


may be used from the hour of birth. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq., Paris, 5, Rue de la Paix; Austra- 
ha, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, B. K. Paul, 
Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.; Japan, 
Maruya, Ltd., Tokio, So, Africa, Lennon, Ltd., Cape 
Town, etc.; U.S.A., Potter Drug & Chem Corp., 
Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 

ag-Cuticura Booklet, post-free, tells all you need 
to knew about the Skin, Scalp and Hair. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











"Bie ang and the President. — The 
House of Representatives, January 8th, 
after a debate in the course of which the Presi- 
dent was severely criticized for those portions 
of his annual message relating to the secret 
service which were interpreted as conveying a 
reflection upon Congressmen, voted, 212 to 35, 
to lay upon the table the secret service portion 
of the message—which is equivalent to a vote 
that the matter shall not be further considered. 
The next day the House adopted a resolution 
to appoint a committee to inquire into the 
amount of money appropriated for the present 
fiscal year for the detection of frauds, and the 
efforts made to bring to trial offenders against 
the law. - 


Aa— Question has arisen which relates 
to the powers of the President and Con- 
gress. The Senate adopted a resolution directing 
the Attorney-General to inform the Senate 
whether the Department of Justice had taken 
any steps looking to the prosecution of the 
United States Steel Corporation for its absorp- 
tion of the Tennessee Coal and Iron Company 
in November, 1907, and if not, why not. The 
President replied, assuming full responsibility 
for the course pursued, and explaining the cir- 
cumstances, but closed with the statement that 
he did not conceive it to be within the authority 
of the Senate to give directions of this character 
to the head of an executive department or to 
demand of him reasons for his action. The 
Seriate, January 8th, adopted a resolution in- 
structing the committee on the judiciary to 
report whether the President had authority to 
permit the absorption of the Tennessee Coal 
and Iron Company by the United States Steel 
Corporation. ® 


enators Blected.—Theodore Elijah Bur- 

ton, who has been a Republican Represent- 
ative in Congress from 
Ohio for eight terms, and 
was elected for a ninth 
term last November, has 
been elected by the Ohio 
Legislature United States 
Senator to succeed Mr. 
Foraker next March. Mr. 
Burton is a lawyer, and 
is 57 years old. Senators 
Heyburn of Idaho, Bran- 
degee of Connecticut, Per- 
kins of California, and 
Gallinger of New Hampshire, Republicans, 
have been reélected. 








HON. T. E. BURTON. 
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n Ambassador recalled.—Tang Shao- 
Yi, the special Chinese ambassador who 
was sent to Washington to convey the thanks 
of the Chinese government for the remission by 
the United States of a part of the ‘‘Boxer’’ 
indemnity, and who was attended by a number 
of Chinese youth who were to be placed in 
American institutions of learning, has been 
recalled to Peking. This is one of the first 
consequences of the deposition of Yuan Shi- 
Kai as grand chancellor. 
& 


pone and Turkey.—Direct negotiations 
are in progress between the Austrian and 
Turkish governments looking to an adjustment 
of the questions arising out of the annexation 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina. Austria has offered 
to pay an indemnity of $10,800,000, and Turkey 
has accepted the offer. There is reason to hope 
that an agreement may be reached upon all the 
matters at issue. ® 


eam Questions.—Treaties have been 
signed at Washington between the United 
States and Panama, the United States and 
Colombia, and Colombia and Panama. These 
treaties relate to the secession of Panama from 
Colombia, the responsibility of the republic of 
Panama for its share of the debt of Colombia, 
and the rights and responsibilities of the United 
States in connection with the isthmian canal 
strip. ® 


aval Rank of the Powers.—An official 

comparison of the navies of the world 
shows that the United States now stands second 
among the great world powers, Germany third, 
France fourth and Japan fifth. Great Britain 
has 61 first-class battle-ships, with a tonnage of 
910,330; the United States 31, with a tonnage 
of 449,796; Germany 31, with a tonnage of 
414,486; France 26, with a tonnage of 357,132; 
and Japan 15, with a tonnage of 233,444. Inclu- 
ding armored cruisers, France outranks Ger- 
many, but does not equal the United States; 
but if the tonnage of all the vessels in each 
navy is counted, France takes precedence of both 
the United States and Germany. 

& 


bb and Flow of Immigration.—Ofiicial 

statistics show that during the 12 months 
ending October 1, 1908, the number of arriving 
and departing aliens was very nearly the same. 
There were 724,112 immigrants, and 717,814 
aliens returned home, leaving a net increase of 
population through immigration of only 6,298. 
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HISTORICAL 
PORTRAITS 


The Brady Celebrated Profile Portrait 
of Lincoln. 


No. I. 





This portrait is a photographic 
enlargement from a print made 
from the origina’ negative. 
This negative, by M. B. 
Brady, the leading war-time 
photographer in 1864, is now 
in the private collection of 
Frederick H. Meserve of New 
York. Printed in a rich, pho- 
tographic brown on_ heavy 
coated stock, 14x18 inches. 
Regular price $1.00. Prior to 
the celebration of the Lincoln 
Centenary it may be pur- 
chased for 50 cents, post-paid. 
A beautiful and_ substantial 
Weathered Oak Frame, 14- 
inch molding (without glass), 
suitable for this picture for 50 
cents extra. Sent by express, 














charges paid by receiver. 





No. 2. Steel Plate Engraved Portrait of Lincoln. 


This portrait of Lincoln was engraved from the celebrated painting 
by William E. Marshall, to whom the President gave several sittings. 
The painting was considered by statesmen of his time, and by many 
army and navy officers who were constantly with him, to be a most 
faithful likeness. 

The portrait is printed on heavy plate paper, 14x18 inches. 
Regular price $1.00. For the present we shall offer it for sale at 
50 cents, post-paid. We can also supply a Weathered Oak Frame, 
14-inch molding (without glass), suitable for this picture for 50 
cents extra. Sent by express, charges paid by receiver. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


This is a photographic reproduction of the cele- 
brated painting by Gilbert Stuart, now in the 
possession of the Boston Art Museum. It is 
printed on fine coated stock, 14x18 inches, 
with tinted margins. Price of portrait 15 cents. 
A Weathered Oak Frame, 114-inch molding 
(without glass), suitable for this picture 50 cents 
extra. Sent by express, charges paid by receiver. 





For Patriotic Celebrations 
BADGES FOR LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY. 


These are printed in two colors on strong paper, each 
about four inches long, and designed to be worn by the 
pupils during the celebration of Lincoln’s Birthday. 


PRICES: Twenty-five Badges 6 cents; fifty Badges 
8 cents; one hundred Badges 12 cents; 
five hundred Badges 50 cents. All post-paid. 





BADGES FOR WASHINGTON’S 
BIRTHDAY. 


These are printed in two colors on strong white paper, 
each about four inches long. Designed to be worn by the 
pupils during the celebration of Washington’s Birthday. 


PRICES: ‘Twenty-five Badges 6 cents; fifty Badges 
8 cents; one hundred Badges 12 cents; five hundred 
Badges 50 cents. All post-paid. 


BUILDING OF THE RED, WHITE AND BLUE 


This patriotic exercise is of more than ordinary merit. The exercise, in which 
forty-eight boys and girls (or less) can take part, has as its central feature a 
Separable Flag. This flag, measuring 24 x 36 inches when ‘built up,’’ consists 
of field, stars and stripes, printed on separate pieces of fine bristol stock in their 
proper color, perforated and ready tohang in place. This exercise contains much 
instruction, and has a strong undercurrent of patriotism. It will make an excel- 
lent program for Washington’s Birthday, Flag Day, also for the town’s Fourth of 
July celebration. PRICE: Complete materials for the Building of the Red, 
White and Blue, with full directions and recitations, sent post-paid for 40 cents, 
or by express, charges paid by receiver, for 25 cents. 


PICTURES FOR SCHOOL COMPOSITIONS 


Realizing a need for illustrations which can be used to 
advantage in school composition, we have published, in 
miniature form, the following subjects. Each is printed 
on fine coated paper, and is reproduced from standard 
engravings and celebrated paintings. These are as follows: 
Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, Whittier, Mount 
Vernon, Lincoln’s Birthplace, The ‘*Mayflower,’’ Land- 
ing of Columbus, Plymouth Rock. 


PRICES: Twenty-five Composition Miniatures, any 


selection of subjects, 5 cents; fifty Miniatures 7 cents; 
“aes §=9= one hundred Miniatures 10 cents. All post-paid. 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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For the teeth use “ Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.’’ The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. [Adr. 















PENNANTS 20 CENTS. 
Size 9 x 18, best felt, four initials. Select 
your own colorsand send diagram and 2c. 
for postage. Coinorstamps. Write for 
catalogue of larger pennants, college 


pillows, etc., with Club and Agent's Dis- 


counts. Park Pennant Company, 2302 N. Park Ave., Phila., P. 


Gold and Silver Tinseled_ Cards 10 
Your name or address on six beautiful Cc. 
oral Post Cards. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
VALENTINE POST CARDS 
New designs, richly colored, embossed. Cc. 


King & Co., 200 Broadway, New York. Dept. 42. 











. | Stove Polish 
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Ash Trade Mark 


dealer Free Sample. WriteDept. 8 
for it.  Lamont,Corliss&Co.agts.78HudsonSt.N.¥. 
| LASTS LONCEST | 


) “IT MADE $12 bay 


Selling This 7-Piece Kitchen Set” 
From eworn 4. &. HAM. 














ti) address today and let 
us PROVE IT. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. We 
4] show you how to make 
- to $10 a day. OUT- 
F to workers. 
4] THOMAS MFG. CO. 
429 Home Bidg. 
Dayton, Ohio 
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Do -Ships.— The German naval con- 
structors have recently turned out a peculiar 
form of dock-ship, intended particularly for the 
salvage of disabled submarines and torpedo- 
boats. It consists of 
two hulls resembling 
ships linked together, 
fore and aft, high above 
the water, by steel 
girders made up of angles and plates. A 
torpedo-boat, or submarine, can steam between 
the two hulls, and then be lifted by cranes 
and tackles until it rests upon a platform formed 
by hinged beams projecting across from one 
hull to the other. The propeller shafts of the 
dock-ship are driven by electric motors. 
& 

a gfetancri in Patagonia.—The Argentine 

government during the past year has be- 
gun the development of a new petroleum-field 
at Comodoro Rivadavia, on the Bay of St. 
George, east coast of Patagonia. The first oil- 
bearing stratum was found at a depth of 1,770 
feet, in a cretaceous formation. The govern- 
ment well yields 13 or 14 tons of oil per day 
without pumping. The oil is dark brown and 
very heavy, and seems especially adapted for 
fuel. e 





a Cattle injure Land.—Observations 
at the New Mexico Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station indicate the following ways in 
which excessive cattle-grazing is injurious to 
land: The kinds of plants preferred by the 
cattle are eaten before they have time to seed, 
and so die out, leaving less valuable plants to 
occupy their place. The soil becomes so com- 
pacted, especially near drinking-places, that 
rain-water will not sink in. The paths made 
by the animals give direction to the flow of 
surface-water and lead to erosion of the soil. 
® 


lectrical Inertia.—A curious experiment 

with an electric discharge conducted round 
a right-angled corner is described by Prof. 
Francis E. Nipher. The corner was formed 
by bending sharply the conducting wire. A 
photographic plate, enclosed in a hard-rubber 
holder, was placed under the wire in such a 
way that the discharge would descend toward 
it, then turn at a right angle, and pass horizon- 
tally above it. It was found that when a 
negative discharge passed down the wire to the 
angle the electrical particles kept straight on 
their way instead of turning, penetrated the 
rubber cover and affected the enclosed plate. 
But when the discharge was positive no such 
effect was produced. The current apparently 





turned the right-angled corner without, so to 
speak, shooting off at the bend. 
® 


| ine in the Bay.—In his book on 


‘‘Nautical Charts,’? Mr. G. R. Putnam 


| mentions the recent discovery in Blue Hill Bay, 


Maine, of a pinnacle rock, only six feet in 
diameter at its top, and projecting within seven 
feet of the surface of the water, which rises 


| nearly perpendicularly out of a depth of 78 feet. 


The rock was discovered by means of a wire 
drag. Its existence is mentioned as an example 
of the difficulty, even in well-known waters, of 
making certain that no isolated rocks are lying 
in wait for heedless victims. 


& 


oconut Disease.—The coconut-groves of 
Cuba have recently been attacked by a 
serious disease, which is said to be widely spread 
in tropical America. Porto Rico, however, has 
thus far escaped it. It is a bacterial malady 
confined to the crown, or terminal bud, of the 
trees, where it produces a rot. The great height 
of the trees, and the fact that the terminal buds 
are sheathed with the petioles of older leaves, 
make it very difficult to treat the disease with 
local remedies. It is suspected that the bacteria 
are spread through the agency of insects. The 
Department of Agriculture is investigating the 
subject. " 
ho 

ransparent Gold and Silver.—It has 
been known since Faraday’s day that thin 


sheets. of gold and silver, mounted on glass, | 


may be made transparent by heat. Prof. 
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tions under which transparency is produced. | 
A sheet of gold one three hundred thousandth | 
of an inch thick becomes transparent when | 
heated to 550° Centigrade. The transparency is 
ascribed to the gold aggregating and allowing 
white light to pass through the interstices. With | 
silver one one hundred and twenty thousandth | 
of an inch thick no transparency is produced 
so long as the atmosphere is a ‘‘reducing’’ one 
—such as hydrogen or coal-gas. But in the 
air the transparency begins at 240° and is 
remarkably complete at 390°. Copper one 
seventy-five thousandth of an inch thick does 
not become transparent in a reducing atmos- 
phere, but in air it is transparent between about 
200° and 400°, At the lower temperatures the 
light is brilliant green, but as the temperature 
rises, oxidation takes place, and the color | 
changes through olive and dark red to black. 


Thomas Turner has recently studied the condi- | 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 


Its subscription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent_by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





THE FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE. 


his disease, called also 

epidemic or epizoétic 
stomatitis, or sore mouth, is 
primarily a disease of cattle 
and sheep, but it may attack 
man as well, and in almost 
every epidemic some of the 
human attendants of the 
cattle or drinkers of the milk 
suffer. The disease is extremely contagious, and 
often appears in localities where no previous case 
has been known, in accordance with the paradox- 
ical law that the more contagious a disease is, the 
less is the need of actual contact in its spread, and 
the more mysterious often is its diffusion. 

In the case of foot-and-mouth disease, for ex- 
ample, the fluid from the sores in the mouth con- 
tains the poison in very concentrated form. This 
fluid drips from the mouth of the cow or the sheep 
on to the grass, and is taken into the mouth of 
another animal grazing later on the same spot. 
But more than this; a bird may alight at the spot 
wet with the infectious saliva, or a rabbit or dog 
may brush some of it off in its fur as it runs over 
the place, and so may carry it to the next field, or 
even in the case of a bird,—a pigeon, for example, 
—to some field many miles distant. 

The first symptoms in cattle are a slight trem- 
bling or chill, dulness, loss of appetite and stiff- 
ness. Soon the animal refuses to graze, evidently 
because of the soreness of the mouth, as well as 
by reason of the loss of appetite from the fever. 
The saliva drips from the mouth, and inspection 
shows the presence of innumerable little blisters, 
which soon break, leaving shallow ulcers. 

At the same time there is a similar eruption on 
the feet, just above the horny hoof behind, and on 
the skin between the two halves of the hoof in 
front. These are also painful and the animal 
walks lame, and when standing continually shifts 
its feet. 

The disease lasts about a week. Then the 
eruption ceases, the ulcers heal, appetite returns, 
and the animal is driven by hunger to make cau- 
tious attempts to eat a little. Improvement con- | 
tinues, and in young animals complete recovery 
obtains in a week or two; but in older animals 
convalescence is more protracted. 

The disease may be transmitted to the human 
being by direct contact, but more often through 
the milk of a diseased animal, or through butter | 
made from the cream of this milk. The disease 
in man runs about the same course as in animals. 
Recovery is the rule, but the attack may vary 
greatly in severity. 
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NIGERIAN ANTS. 


“Ak: white, black and yellow, are a great nui- 
sance in Nigeria,’ says Charles Partridge in 
“Cross River Natives.” ‘‘They march from place 
to place in military formation. Some carry their 
young, others bear food, and scouts and a fighting 
escort are always on duty. Their column looks 
like a long black snake curving along the ground. 

“They leave behind them a well-formed road 
about four inches broad and half an inch deep, 
worn smooth by the tread of the countless throng. 

“They do not bite when the sun is high, but woe 
betide the hapless wight who comes in their way 
at other times! While travelling through the bush 
you occasionally find them in possession of a sec- 
tion of the road. Perhaps you are in the midst of 
them before you discover the presence of your 
small but fierce adversary. 

“The first man bitten yells out something mean- 
ing ‘’ Ware ants!’ and we all hurry forward, stamp- 
ing vigorously. Those of us upon whom the little 
warriors have fastened tear off our clothes and 
nip the foes to death. 

“My little black horse always wanted to turn 
back when he came to a column of ants. My dog 
‘Bob,’ a native, used to dance like a bear on hot 
bricks when the driver-ants got between his paws, 
and had to be held down while they were plucked 
out. 

“One night I suddenly awoke with a feeling that 
something was amiss; all the household pets, such 
as snakes, lizards, rats, toads, centipedes and 
spiders, seemed to be bestirring themselves rest- 
lessly. No sooner had my foot touched the ground 
than I knew what it was, for a fierce bite told me 
that the driver-ants were upon us. 

“On lighting a candle, I found a column march- 
ing across the floor, and a whole regiment attack- 
ing my bed. 

“lL roused the assistant district commissioner, 
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and eventually, using wisps of burning paper, we 
drove out the enemy. 
“Fire or hot ashes are the best means to use for 
expelling them.” 
* 


FRIENDLY FOES. 


mid the smoke and carnage of the battle-field 
A it is good to catch a glimpse of the sunshine 
which proceeds from good-will and ready, active 
sympathy. As the sublime can quickly shade off 
into the ridiculous, so kindness presses close upon 
enmity. A cheerful incident of the Civil War is 
told in “Mission Ridge and Lookout Mountain.” 
The 3d Ohio, under Streight’s command, was en 
route for Richmond, prisoners of war. 


One night they camped, worn, famished, with 
hearts heavy and homesick, near the place where 
a Confederate regiment, the 54th Virginia, was 
stationed. Many of the Southerners strolled over 
to the prison camp to see the sorry show of the 
poor, 7 Yankees. - 

They did not stay long. Back to their own camp 
they hurried, and soon returned with kettles of 
coffee, corn bread, bacon—the best they had and 
all they had. Presently little fires began to twinkle 
in the prison camp, and the aroma of coffee rose 
like a fragrant cloud of thank-offering. Union 
guests and Confederate hosts mingled. The next 
morning the prisoners departed, 

Now comes a happy sequel which well balances 
the affair. Later, When the prisoners were ex- 
changed, the 3d Ohio was encamped near Kelly’s 
Ferry, on the banks of the Tennessee. On the day 
of the storming of Missionary Ridge, among the 
prisoners taken were numbered the 54th Virginia. 

Some of the 3d Ohio were on om | at the ferry 
when the prison detachments arrived. 

‘‘What regiment is that?” they asked. 

When told, they started on the run, shouting as 
they went: 

“The 54th Virginia’s at the ferry!’ 

They dashed into their camp with the news. 
The place was astir instantly. Treasures of 
coffee, bacon, sugar, beef, preserved peaches, 
ort were turned out and carried, double- 
quick, to the yy" The circumstances were the 
same, with the difference that guests and hosts 
had changed places. 


* ¢ 


THAT SETTLED IT. 


FF" years Mr. Clerklie had eaten his frugal but 
nourishing luncheon in a little restaurant half 
a block north from his office. He was an easily 
satisfied person, and what he ordered seemed 
always to suit him to perfection. The waitresses 
never knew him to complain. 


But one day things went wrong. The butter 
was rancid, and the bread so moist that Mr. 
Clerklie, who had decided ideas about hygiene, 
would not eat it. He did his best, and left the 
table early. : 

The next day the same thing occurred, and the 
day after there was no improvement. He called 
the waitress to him. 

‘‘May I see the proprietor, please?” he inquired. 

The girl ——e for a minute, and returned 
with the news that the proprietor was out. 

The following day as well as the one after there 
was no improvement in the f , and no sign of 
the bs gr Mr. Clerklie nearly made up his 
mind to seek another restaurant. He decided, 
however, to give them a chance, and on Saturday 
at luncheon again asked for the owner of the place. 

“He’s gone out,” was the reply. 

Mr, Clerklie became bold. : 

“This is ridiculous!” he exclaimed. ‘I come 
here at noontime every day, and every day he is 
out. Where is he, anyway?” F 

“We expect him back any minute,” said the girl. 
“He has just stepped out to get his lunch.” 


* © 


MODERN MUSIC. 


he snare-drummer happened to get hold of a 

selection that called for the use of half a dozen 
instruments. It took some lively work to shift 
from one to another on time, and the persons who 
sat near him were nightly impressed. When he 
had finished the lively operation, says a writer in 
the Providence Journal, he would be puffing and 
blowing, and perspiring in streams. 


One evening a man just outside the orchestra 
rail leaned forward, and pointing to the score, 
remarked : 

“That was good work, old man, but you missed 
one place.” 

“T did?” replied the drummer, in surprise. 
“Why, I thoug' it that I played everything that 
came my way.’ 

“No,” the other resumed, “‘you didn’t do it all, 
and I saw the leader glance at you. Right there, 
in the middle of that measure, is a place where 

ou should have gone down cellar and shaken the 
urnace, and you didn’t pay the least bit of atten- 
tion to it.’ 
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HE KNEW THE WAY. 


ne result of Crispfield’s civic betterment agi- 

tation was the appointment of young Mr. 
Bragdon, college graduate and sociologist, to the 
office of town constable. 


Young Mr. Bragdon entered upon his new duties 
with rare earnestness, and in due course his vigi- 
lance was rewarded by coming suddenly on old 
Cy Keith, stretched across two benches in the 
“Green,” and very much the worse for drink. Mr. 
Bragdon hauled him to his feet, and started him 
for the lockup in the basement of the town house. 
As they were about to turn a dark corner and 
enter the cell, the constable said, kindly: 

**Mind that step.” 5 

Old Cy sneered. 

“Boy,” he said, “I knew that step afore you was 
born.’ 

* ¢ 


THE PRINCE OF GRUMBLERS. 


hen Mr. Beeton asked if he did not find many 
unreasonable people among his summer 
boarders, Farmer Joy quickly assented. 

“Lots an’ lots are never satisfied anyway,” he 
said. “‘No matter what’s done for ’em, there’ll 
always be something wrong somewheres. 

_ “Now last summer,” he went on, with a gleam- 

ing eye, “‘we had a man here that was so fond of 

grumblin’ that one day he actually called for a 
’ 


toothpick after he’d had a glass of milk.’ 
* © 


IMMUNE. 
kind old gentleman, seeing a very small boy 
carrying a lot of newspapers under his arm, 
was moved to pity. 
, “Don’t all those papers make you tired, my 
oy?” 
“Nope,” the mite cheerfully replied. “I can’t 
read,” 





Sufferers from Chronic Throat and Lung 
Troubles should use “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches.’’ 
Free from opiates. Sold only in boxes. {Adv. 
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100 var. foreign, free. Postage 2c. 
QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio. 





arte, 


Requires No 
Soaking. 


Quickly Cooked. 








A delicious, whole- 
some dish that 
everybody likes. 





Package Makes 
Six Quarts of 
Dessert. 








Fn ataov 
TAPIOCA Tapioca has long 
mo SOARING been recognized 





as a most valu- 
able food article, 
but until Minute Tapioca came 
to simplify its preparation Tapioca was not 
used as its food value warranted because of 
the long soaking and slow cooking required. 





If your grocer hasn’t Minute Tapioca, send 
is address and 4c. for enough to make 
one pint, and the Minute Cook Free. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA CO., 136 West Main St., Orange, Mass. 
Makers of Minute Gelatine, Plain and Flavored. 
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There is 
scarcely any limit to the 
ssible improvement in seeds, 
but it takes time and money. We have 
been improving flower and vegetable 
seeds for over 50 years. More than 2000 
—— are working to make Ferry’s 
suit you. Buy the best—Ferry’s. 
For sale everywhere. 
FERRY’S 1909 SEED ANNUAL 
FREE ON REQUEST. 
D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
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A GOOD OIL CAN 10) 


filled with that famous 3-in-One 

oil for only 10c. This special 

offer covers alimited num- it 

ber of cans andis solely to ah 
introduce 3-in-One to new 


people. The can or 

the oil alone is worth | CH] and polishing 
10c, you have furniture, 
never tried reventin 


3-in-One for 


10+ 


rust on any meta 


lubricating any; surface, do it now. 
mechanism, Wrap a dimeina 
cleaning piece of paper and mail 


to THREE IN ONE OIL 
COMPANY, 43 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


By return you get the can 


Full of 3 in One 
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EVERYTHING for the GARDEN 


is the title of Our 1909 Catalogue—the most beautiful and instructive hor- 
ticultural publication of the day—a book of 200 pages—700 Photo engrav- 
ings from nature—8 superb colored and duotone plates of vegetables and 
flowers. It is a mine of information of everything in gardening either for 
rofit, and embodies the result of sixty years’ experience. As 
a book of reference alone it is invaluable. 


To give this catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the following liberal offer : 


Every Empty Envelope 


Counts as Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and 
who encloses Ten Cents (in stamps), we will mail the catalogue and also 
send free of charge, our famous 50c. ‘‘ 
containing one packet each of Giant Mixed Sweet Peas; Giant Fancy 
Panstes, mixed; Giant Victoria Asters, mixed ; Henderson's Big Boston 
Lettuce, Freedom Tomato and Henderson's Blood Turnip Beet in a coupon 
envelope, which, when emptied and returned, will be accepted as a 
25-cent cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 
**Henderson’s Seeds are Tested Seeds’’ 


PETER HENDERSON & COW omer 


Henderson ’’ Collection of seeds 











GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


WASHBURN-CROSBY’S-IHE GENUINE. 





ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO WASHBURN-CROSBY CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S.A. 



































MAKING THE FIRE 


BY GRACE E. CODY 


ihe first morning in the tiny summer cottage 
was cool, and Mrs. Fiske slept fully two 
hours longer than she usually did at home. 
Then she rose, wondering, with an unthankful 
shiver, why they had been so stupid as to come 
away from the city after all the hot weather 
was done, and slipped quietly down to the 
kitchen. The door of her husband’s room was 
still closed, and as she passed through the 
down-stairs living-room, she glanced behind 
the screen at the cot where her daughter 
Virginia had elected to sleep. 

‘*Heedless child !’’ she said to herself. ‘‘It’s 
a wonder she doesn’t go to bed with her hat 
and gloves on. If she hasn’t slept all night in 
that silk kimono!’’ 

Virginia turned on her pillow, half-opening 
her eyes, but promptly closed them again, and 
Mrs. Fiske tiptoed to the kitchen, where she 
began noiselessly lifting stove-lids, preparatory 
to kindling a fire. There was a certain satis- 
faction in the thought that she was the only 
person stirring in the house. Not that she 


Fiske proceeded to make the same announce- 
ment, at the top of her voice, to her slumbering 
husband on the upper floor. 

‘*Hullo there, Frances !’’ said somebody be- 
hind her; and turning, she faced her husband 
just coming in from outdoors. ‘‘Don’t waste 
breath waking me up. I’ve been down this 
long time, watering the lawn. Didn’t you 
notice my tracks ?’’ 

Mrs. Fiske’s manner stiffened instantly. She 
would not have admitted the fact,—possibly she 
was not wholly conscious of it,—but her hus- 
band’s assumption of the early toiler’s réle 
infringed unwarrantably on her own copy- 
righted glory. Instead of basking in the appre- 
ciative glances she had looked for, she sat down 
to breakfast, twenty minutes later, opposite a 
mumpish husband and a daughter with an 
injured expression. The delicious toast and 
coffee might have been prepared by the rawest 
immigrant for all the notice they got, and Mrs. 
Fiske, sensitive to the atmosphere, soon with- 





drew into herself with dignity. Even when 
she cracked a coddled 








egg which slipped 
from the shell like 
jelly,—a result 
which the seven- 
dollar cook at home 
seemed positively 
unable to produce, — 
she kept her eyes 
glued to her plate, 
instead of looking up 
for congratulations. 

Something was 
wrong, that she 
knew; but surely, 
no matter how irri- 
table they felt, they 
might have shown 
some little apprecia- 
tion of the efforts she 
had made for their 
comfort. ‘‘Ahem !’’ 
Spurred by the last 
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it 


to throw out a re- 
minder. ‘“The wood 
those people left us 
burns very slowly. 
I had quite a time 
getting breakfast 
with it.’’ 
Noanswer. Noth- 
ing but glum faces 
and downcast eyes. 
A **T noticed the 
preparations you 
had tried to make, 
dear,’’ she added, 








SHE APPLIED A MATCH THROUGH THE FRONT DRAFT. 


enjoyed the mere act of building a fire in a rusty 
stove that looked warranted to smoke—she was 
already thinking regretfully of the gas-range at 
home; her happiness was rather that of the 
complacent and exalted martyr. She, the home- 
maker, the indispensable, the patient, the long- 
suffering, was there alone in the kitchen, getting 
horrid crock-marks on her fingers, while her 
husband and daughter, secure in their depend- 
ence on her care, prodigally slumbered away 
the morning hours until such time as she should 
rouse them to an appetizing breakfast. 

Just here her reflections were arrested. 
‘Why! Horace must have come out and laid 
this fire after I went up-stairs last night,’’ she 
thought, with a pitying glance into the stove. 
*“Merey! It would never burn, fixed like that. 
Fine stuff on top and wood at the bottom! 
Doesn’t he know any better ?’’ 

With decisive, not to say arrogant, motions, 
she pulled everything out of the fire-box, and 
proceeded to twist newspapers into hard rolls, 
which she laid at the bottom, building upon 
them an orthodox heap of small kindling, 
topped with wood. 

‘*That’s the way I build a fire!’’ she mur- 
mured, as she applied a match through the 
front draft. ‘‘He filled the teakettle, too—the 
dear innocent! Just like a man, to think we 
could use water that had stood overnight. But 
he was trying to help, of course.’’ 

**Well, mama !’’ said a voice, just as the tea- 
kettle began to bubble above a cheery blaze. A 
silk kimono flaunted its colors in the kitchen 
doorway. Virginia had an expectant look, her 
mother noticed. Perhaps she thought a reproof 
for oversleeping was due; but by this time Mrs. 
Fiske was too effulgent with a sense of her own 
achievements to blame any one for anything. 

‘“*‘What a sleep you’ve had, childie!’’ she 
said, sweetly. ‘‘Make haste now, though. 
Breakfast will be ready in fifteen minutes.’’ 
And stepping to the foot of the stairs, Mrs. 


kindly, realizing just 
then that her hus- 
band’s well - meant 
efforts deserved some recognition, ‘‘but, really, 
if I hadn’t taken everything out and laid the 
fire according to the most scientific methods, I 
don’t believe it ever would have started with 
that wood.’’ 

‘*Laid the fire !’’ 

Mr. Fiske and Virginia had both come to 
life, with eyes popped open to their widest. 

‘Who got up at an unearthly hour and 
prowled down here to start that fire, I’d like to 
know ?’’ demanded Mr. Fiske. ‘‘First fire I’ve 
built in twenty years, but it was a crackling, 
blazing good one before I went outdoors.’’ 

‘‘Papa Fiske, you’re dreaming!’’ put in 
Virginia. ‘‘There wasn’t a thing but a few 
old ashes in that stove when I got there. Why, 
I made the fire and put on a teakettle of fresh 
water before mama ever stirred.’’ 

‘‘Virginia! You were asleep when I came 
down !’’ 

‘*Pretending, momsie—so you’d be surprised 
when you got to the kitchen.’’ 

‘Say, my fire must have burned clear out!’’ 
from Mr. Fiske. 

“But mine couldn’t; there wasn’t time,’’ 
Virginia persisted. ‘‘I lighted a paper under- 
neath, and skipped back to bed just as mama 
began to move up-stairs. And I did think she 
might at least notice or say something —’’ 

*‘So did I, when I came in!’’ chuckled her 
father. 

‘Well, so—did—I/’’ echoed Mrs. Fiske. 
And the first good-natured smile that had been 
in the house since the fire was started went 


round the table. 
& 


PLEASURE EXERTION. 
| prowestheon Joey were trudging home about 
sundown under a load of approved picnic 
paraphernalia, Joey spoke. 
‘*Father,’’ he said, thoughtfully, ‘‘a holiday is 





lots harder work than just every day, isn’t it?’’ 








thought, she decided | 538 








Play Ball 


Mather’s Parlor Baseball Game. 














“It Plays All the Features Under the League Rules”’ 
and Appeals to Old and Young Alike. 





VER since Baseball became the national sport many 
attempts have been made to reproduce it as a parlor 
amusement, but all have utterly failed, as they did not 
play the features of the game. The Mather Parlor Baseball 
Game, however, is entirely new, and plays, under the rules, all 
the scientific features of Baseball as it is played on the field. 





** The parte of Batsmen.’’ 


I am more than d to rec d your game 
to the general lm It is the only game I have 
seen that actually plays the game same as on the 
field. Playing the game has afforded me and my 
friends many hours of pleasure. 


NAPOLEON LAJOIE. 














You “hit the ball,’ ‘‘run bases,’’ ‘‘strike out,’’ ‘‘steal 
bases,’’ make ‘‘double plays,’ ‘‘home runs,’’ etc., in fact, 
play all the fine points of Baseball, and skill is just as essen- 
tial to success in this Parlor Game as it is on the diamond 
proper. The quickness of the small boy will give him vic- 
tory over his father unless the latter is also alert and under- 
stands the rules. 





** The King of Pitchers.’’ 


Your game is the only one I have ever seen which 
plays Baseball as it is played on the diamond. The 
reproduction of Baseball is perfect, and it should 
furnish amusement not only for the fan, but also to 
those who learn the game with it. On it one can 
play all the fine points of Baseball. 


“CHRISTY” MATHEWSON. 











Mather’s Parlor Baseball Game appeals to every ‘‘fan,”’ 
irrespective of age, and will also make enthusiasts of the un- 
initiated. A striking illustration of the interest this game 
arouses is seen in the way the big leaguers play it by the 
hour, becoming almost as interested and excited as they do 
when actually playing the king of athletic sports on the field. 





** The Great Short-Stop.’’ 


I want to add my testimony as to the merits of 
Mather’s Parlor Baseball Game. It plays Baseball 
from A to Z, and is a scientific game for every lover 
of the sport. You should sell a million. 


R. J. WALLACE. 











The Game not only provides fascinating entertainment 
for every member of the home circle, but it will make the 
home an attractive place for the young and keep them away 
from evil associates. 


DESCRIPTION. The Mather Parlor Baseball Game 
is constructed entirely of steel and lithographed in colors. 
It is strong and durable and should last many years. The 
size, 19 x 23 inches, will permit it to be placed on a parlor 
or kitchen table. With each Game there is given a full 
set of Rules and a pad of Score Cards. 

Companion subscriber who sends us one new sub- 


THE OFFER. scription and 85 cents extra. Price $3.00, sent 


by express, charges in either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 10 Ibs. 


The Mather Parlor Baseball Game given to any 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 























COMPANION. 
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The “Black Hawk 2 








These Shoes have been offered by us 
for a number of years and have given 


excellent satisfaction. They are made 
with a turned-up Canadian toe, good 
quality rawhide netting, and are closely 
woven. We offer three sizes: No. 1, 
9x28 inches, for children; No. 2, 
11% x 37 inches, for ladies and boys; 
2 No. 3, 14x42 inches, for men. 

for one new su 
; andi rere—te sama 
. Given for one new subscription 
; eattitee cee Price $3.50. 
. No. 3. Given for one new subscriptio: 
4 
« 
* 


and $2.80 extra. Price $4.50. —— case 
charges paid 


sent by express, by receiver. 
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The “Penobscot” 
Moccasins. 


o8°8c © 
20886. 
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Se ea ee Be 


These Moccasins are made in a terri- 
tory adjoining one of the oldest tribes 
of Indians in the country. Tanned by 
an Indian process, double sewed, bel- 
lows tongue, metal eyelets, flexible oil 























furnished. revious experience not necessary. 
good ch: to earn money — learn business 
now- oes. methods. ers are m Need not in 
e terfere with other duties. Sferences required 


GREENE’S 


WARRANT E D 


SYRUP * TAR 


CURES COUGHS AND COLDS 





Chance to Earn Good Money. 


Bright, neat, refined young people wanted to sell 
ee etic confection to friends and business 
. No cash outlay required. Samats 


from business men. Reply should give age and 
other particulars. 


Address F. C., P. O. Box 87, Brooklyn, N.Y. 











BUY DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURERS 
THE 


ALAMO 


GASOLINE 


ENGINE 


HORIZONTAL and VERTICAL 2 H. P. to 50 H. P. 











o potent Tray Cooling Device requiring but 
oun pails of water to run all day. 


Also Cord Wood Sawing Outfits 
and Drag Saws. 


Send for Special Machinery Catalogue DD. 


LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 
43 South Market St., Boston, Mass. 















































3 finish. Suitable for snow-shoeing, hunt- 
ss ing and camp wear. YOUR DRUGGIST WILL REFUND 
< Boys’ Sizes, 2to6only, f 7 
S)_sabevition nd, 90x, entry potane and YOUR MONEY IF IT FAILS TO CURE Toothache Gum 
pac Price -paid 
2 {tem s Sizes, 7 on 7 oe 4 given for one ar ¢ ¢ $ — gg ap yt oe 
> su sriotes on® Price $2.50 poets not spread in the mouth. Stops decay. 
Eee post-paid. e There are imitations. Don’t take them. See 
° that you “get Dent’s Toothache Gum, at all 
° druggists o mail, 15 cents. Dent’s Corn 
sf PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. — cures corns and a 15 conte. 
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Wy Nae HERE are but few articles of household utility which will be more treasured than our latest New YY 
re ° . . N 
\/ 2) Ky Companion Sewing Machine, Style 2%. This machine has rich Quartered Oak Woodwork, ,¥{ 
° * \ 
\ ~ w=ee= Swell Front, Ball Bearings, Automatic Drop Head and Lift and full Set of Attachments W 
WY and Accessories. We allow purchasers a thirty days’ trial and also give a Ten Years’ Warranty. Y 
\y, | Send at once for our Illustrated Booklet with samples of stitching done on the machine. Nb, 
\ 
y I have done dressmaking and sewed for years in private fam- About fourteen years ago I purchased a New Companion Machine. W 
> ilies, and have come in contact with machines of all kinds and It is something similar to Style No. 1 offered in your present catalogue. VY 
nid. prices, but none can compare with the New Companion. I I think it was your best and only machine at that time. The price paid 4 
WZ heartily recommend it to every one.—Mrs. G. E. BEEMAN, was $19.00. The machine has been in constant use ever since, and has W 
Y Tacoma, Wash. sewn everything, from the finest fabrics to anything that would go under Yi 
SY I have had a New Companion Sewing Machine ever the presser-foot, always with perfect satisfaction. It has not cost me one WY 
f since last May, and will say it is all it is advertised to be. cent, except for needles, in all the time I have had it— Mrs. EMERSON f 
Ww I have used other machines, and find the New Companion G. Hoorss, Muscatine, Iowa. W 
Y just as good, while it costs less than one half.— Mrs. The New Companion Sewing Machine arrived in perfect order two yy 
WY WALTER M. VALLIERE, Skowhegan, Maine. weeks dgo and I a ny satisfied with it, as I was with the old Com- WY 
panion Machine used for twenty-five years. I shall recommend it to any 
\ y I may meet who are looking for a thoroughly good machine at a low price. \ y) 
—Mrs. N. M. HATFIELD, Andover, Conn. Ww 
aS Y The New Companion Sewing Machine arrived promptly and in good Y Y 
order. It is perfectly satisfactory in every respect. It does beautiful .. 
\ ps work. In appearance it equals the $45.00 and $50.00 machines sold here. \ 4 
—DAIsy Sectin, Corinth, Miss. W 
! yy 
VY WY 
WY TEN STYLES—ONE QUALITY. W 
WY Style 1 Box Top, Five Dravers . . . ..... $17.75 YW 
vi Style 1% Automatic Lift, Five Drawers . . . . . . 20.75 nig, 
y J Style 2% § Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . . . . . . 21.75 W 
WY Style 3 ae WY 
nid, Style 4 Companion Special . ea ee nig 
We y 
W Style 5a § Automatic Lift, Five Brewers coe ees I 
Ww Style 7a Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . . . . . . 21.75 WY 
\/ Style 10a Parlor Cabinet, Automatic Lift . . . . . . 24.75 f 
WY Style 11A Chiffonier Cabinet, Automatic Lift. . . . . 26.75 WQ 
WY Style 112A Writing Desk Cabinet, Automatic Lift. . . . 29.75 W 
i ——E— 
\ y) 
WY OUR BOOKLET WILL SHOW YOU HOW WE CAN SUPPLY HIGH-GRADE, WARRANTED W 
\ y3 SEWING MACHINES AT SUCH EXCEEDINGLY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. Y y 
~— 
ni, WE PAY THE FREIGHT. At the above prices we deliver g 
WY SSE the sewing machines freight paid W 
YW to any railroad freight office in New England. Safe Delivery Guaranteed. yy 
~ VY 
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